

Announcing the ultimate American motor car. 



Nrw fur l!*fll . . .VA-ti-4 Furl 
Injection , . ,or Diesel V6I 

Of alf rhe cars in rhe world, only 
Seville offers you the chorea be- 
tween a stand ard Diesel Vfl engine 
— or V6-B-4 Fuel ln}ection, a remark- 
able new engine that automatically 
goes from 8 to 6 ro 4 cyMndens and 
back again, depending on power 

— 1 

needs Sevriles are equipped with 
GM-built engine? produced by vari- 
ous divisions. See your Cadillac 
dealer f of details. 

MFTp Senilnel, 

Standard with VB-6-4 Fuel Injection, 
MPG Sentinel can help you become 
a more affiqient driver. One push of 
the Active Cylinders Display button 



shows the number of cylinders in 
use— which can help you adjust your 
driving habits to increase 4*cy Under 
opera lion Other features include m- 
siantaneous mug, average mpg and 
pstimntr-iri r«inyf> 

From-Whrrlllrlvr. -J 

Sevi I lee f ranT- wh se I 
drive gives impres- 
9i ve traction and 
added roominess. 

Thr Digital Seville. 

Available now . . . a 
Digiial Instrument 
Cluster that translates 
vital dnvrng inform as ion Into bnghl> 




easy- to-read digital displays. 

Memory Scat— 
wEtti "Mis and Her" se Mings. 
Simply adjust the six- way power 
seat to a comfortable driving posi- 
tion, press the "set"' button and then 
one of the two numbered recall but- 
tons. This Cadillac exclusive will 
store the position you've selected in 
its memory bank Then, whenever 
you touch the appropriate recall but- 
ton. Memory Seat will automatically 
return la that same comfortable driv- 
ing position. 

An Inviting Invitation. 

Your Cadi [lac dealer invito a you lo 
test -drive This remarkable automo- 
bile. Once you do, we think you'll 
agree — Seville is tha ulEimsre 
American motorcar. 





distinctly different courses 
from Dale Carnegie- 
each designed to improve 
individual performance. 

Date Carncoje Courses are designed to product! I he improved performance 
in people thai translates inl< i increased produetiMly and lower oporaliny 
c *sis I'-iadi <<l i he 5 Dale Carnegie Courses provides specialized training for 
I he development and reinforcement of individual capabilities. The 
currieulums range from training in effective com mimical ion. decision- 
making, nuna^ement. selling and service to ihe art uf creating and fostering 
better rd a lion ships whh oiher people. 

Objectives and benefits of the 5 Dale Carnegie Courses: 



THE DALE CARNEGIE COURSE. Thw Course u world- 
renowned for it* effect it i_ j ntr\> m rraminj: .md m^pirin^ ita 
individual to greater achievement, Itssndeh recoil i red hene- 
fil* produce tangible* lasiing results m (he areas of hener 
perfijfniiirice and deeper understanding of *clf and mbm. 

Employees kk-vdiip adUnmnal ^11 -confidence They learn 
to belter i>FtLj[H/t" their lln.>u^!ni und to cypres* themselie* 
more elcarEy and convincingly. They beeitmc mure strongly 
Sc^morivated. more positive in ihcir iiEiifudct tward their 
^ponsibiliiie*. They leum to get along better with other*, 
*hich makes ihcm more effective at rheir jobs, as wetl a* at 
hnnjc and in soc-ml sii urn ions. 



THE DALE CARNEGIE MANAGEMEN I M \K. 

A comprehensive* fcoal-ofiemed Seminar in the principles 
•mil rechniquc* of management with specisri cmpbasw on 
direct imj and motrvgiing people. The Program r* designed to 
increase the managers ability to function more successful I v 
*t all tcveKuf manage rial responsibility. The Seminar is geared 
to pntducc immediate, itieasuraWe faults, a^ well ihc 
attainmrnt wl Inny-rung*' objectives* (teller <irg&iikai ii>n and 
"lore profit t an result from using the principle* of plummy 
c °ordi riming eonimllimj creative rfunkimj uuatn m tbc 
Qftle Carnegie Management Seminar. 



THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE* Your ufcs 
people can profn fmm the rniii(vatk>naf meifn*1s luufcihl in the* 
Sales Course, They learn new idea* for qualifying protpecis, 
gen in*? and keeping the pni'.pec^ anenrmn tintl interest, 
creatimj more effective Mites pfesetitadcHn. ? hey .ire inten- 
sively coached in belief me think l>I cLrMtfullinjf ihc viU-i 
interview, cheeking mistakes in time to make ^rrceiUTni, 
better hirultin^ of objective* mtd ot closing utlc*. The Sale* 
Cnurse is JnwivNi-edrth and pruc(u:jJ h impnn fvikc sdline. 
abilities of both ncwdy-recruited and experienced salespeople. 
The Course include&purtieipnfion jn realisru: seflin^ siituiiiiir^ 
under ihe guidance of specially i rained snsir acinic 



THE DALE CARNEGIE CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
COURSE. An intensive program which l caches employers 
h..v, ro make nUTe sales ihrvu^n itrealer knowledge of 
customer motivation. The employee's self 'confidence is. 
strengthened, and rhe ability io communicate is improved. 
I he Course emphasizes better meihi \*[ analyzing customer 
*;inis .ind needs and ho* to stresA pnxjut't benefits in making 
siiJrt. 1 1 ins.piM^ rrnpluywt ro tiike greitrer icttercti in iheir 
si-ark. to increptse thrir enntributkin to c<*mpflii> satcv iinil 
preifiiiH 



the rale carnegie personnel develop- 

^r.rMI t'Ol'HSEi Th« Course priKiucca sul»tan(tal uttm- 
Puny heiiffit,, by 1 nereati in ^ employee morale, reducing lurn- 
i|,v cr itnd uupro vmn. both perstin-livpciMm andprtmjH.* t-gmup 
,1 - l.il inn^hifHi, The cramim? ts designed lo instill a feeling of 

45'e iiler job sati%J;ii-lii i empluyeei. .hk| ;i nunc [himIiu' 

aiticuthr luwurd the company and its objectives. Betier ic:im 
J^ Ji rk jjkj j rn prove me nr m m dividual pe rn^ni:intc N-^m f\cn 
Wiows rmpluye« complete I he Course. 



For mtm mturmttiunt flitiitil Date CarthfRM Cnurwx. write f w 

inform&ikm tm rhe methods a/r./ ofyrr m sM orwh Cnunv Or 
wit toit-Jrrr (800/ 231-5300. la Texas on?y t call idt-fit* 



(800) 392-2424, 



DMA': VMlXEGUitr 

xss(Ki\n:s.mc 



5UlT£ JIOONe ■ 7D47 BEGfWGT SQUARE &1,VD ■ HOUSTON. TFXAF. rraSft. 
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OF THE 2,531 CAVES in Tennessee, this one 
in Moore County is particularly prized. 

It's fed, you see, by an underground, iron- 
free spring flowing at 56° year round. Mr 
Jack Daniel, a native oi these parts, laid claim 
co the cave in 1866. And from that year 
forward, its water has been 
used to make Jack Daniel's 
Whiskey. Of course, there 
are hundreds of caves just as 
lovely. But after a sip of 
Jack Daniel's, you'll know 
why this one is valued 
so highly. 
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Tennessee Whiskey • % Prptil • Distilled and Bottled t»j Jack Darnel OiiliHery. 
tern Mellow. fW Inc , Route 1. LyncMwrj (Pop 361) Tennessee 37352 
Placed tn the National Register ot HtsiorK Placet by the Omtea Swwj Government 
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Voting 

The outcome of the presi- 
dential race will depend in 
large part, on the kinds of 
voter* who go to the paUn 
sn sreat numbers— and on 
the effectiveness of efforts 
lo get them there. 

by Vernon Louviere 26 




Mining 

OPEC ban meant a peck of 
In »,ihl[- for A mortal, ati we 
all know. Less understood 
is the threat posed by our 
dependence on unreliable 
foreign sources far nonfuel 
minerals we must havts. 

bv Tonv Vetoed 32 




Hauling 

Passage of the Motor Carri- 
er Act of 1 9fl0 has champed 
the ground rules for compe- 
tition in the trucking indus- 
try. Reduced regulation will 
provide new opportunities 
and present now problem* 

by Bob Gutty 40 




Dealing 

Meet Marry B. Helnulcy, 
whose real estate dealings 
have given him ownership 
of about a quarter of Man- 
hattan's skyline, including 
the Empire Slate Building 
He hop** to boy more 

54 
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Productivity 

The slump in American 
productivity may have a 
number of causes, but 
then* is one basic solution 
U is a matter of incentives: 
Tax laws must bo changed 
l.u 4-Kpiind the rewards for 
saving and Inveytment 

by Barry Crickmer 60 

Philanthropy 

Corpora t« phi I an th ropy 
has been rising more rapid- 
ly than giving by any other 
sector of sujcivtVp and exec- 
utives are increasingly con- 
cerned about making ihv 
beet choices of recipient* 

by Man. Tulhill 66 

Bagels 

What has been called a crrsc* 
odile's teething ring* a 



mouse's lift' preserver and a 
dpure tire on an Israeli 
sports car? It 1 fi the bagel, 
and it's winning h larger 
ploee in American gastron- 
omy. Much of the credit for 
this change in U.S. eating 
habils tfues io the Lenders, 
who have turned a modwt 
hometown bakery into a 
thriving* automated and in- 
novative enterurist' 

by Priscillu Schwab 72 

Exports 

Despite our imbalance of 
trade, Commerce Secretary 
Philip M, Klutzmck says 
Oak is likely to be our best 
ynr in history for i-roort 
ing manufactured goods 
Ami he says, the trude 
problem can be solved with 
private-sector vigor encour- 
aged ituvern merit 

78 



Benefits 

The rise in wages is being 
outpaced by an upsurge in 
benefits that range from 
paid holiday* to pensions. 

by Kred \) Lindsey 82 

Constitution 

Severn! sections of the U.& 
Constitution once served as 
an Economic Constitution 
Weakened, they now do lii- 
tk to protect the economic 
rights of the indi vidua]. 

by Dorothy M Tel In 88 

Life-Style 

When some business peo- 
ple look forward la play in 
after -work hours, what 
rhrv are thinking nhout tn 
playing music on a variety 
of instruments — or eveji 
composing it 

by John Costelki 93 
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If Ihe answer is "nup* v<hi shi wild think carefully about 
whether they art; Ihe ri^ht people to be- provi Jinn coverage to 
□ growrnjj companv like eours. 

Why? 

Because an ia^urance company has to know the territory. 
E^ven better tJiait v«m Jo. 

Doing business in different places means complying with 
different laws, different requirement a and different reuula* 
lions of every kind. Even in this country, what's fine in one 
state may prohibited in another, An J when an insurance 



DOES YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 

DO BUSINESS 
IN AS MANY PLACES AS YOU DO? 



company's services go beyond Insurance— a* they should— 
into loss control, accident prevention, engineering, financing, 
construction bonds and even lineal real estate valuation— I he 
need to know that territory becomes even more importanl. 

But, since no businessman or businesswoman can foretell 
exactly where fie or she will be Join*; business in the future, 
how can you pick the rjtfht insurance company today? 

Simple, Find a company that Jims; business everywhere. 
iik almost every where, * 

Like The Continental Insurance Companies. 
The Continental Insurance Companies offer one nt the 
most comprehensive collections of insurance coverages and 
services available from any insurer here or abroad. Packaged 
or individual policies— including boiler and machinery— for 
any size business. Hotids uf all kinds. Marine and aviation 
coverages, life and accident & health insurance. And 
Continental offers supplemental services ranging from pre 
mium financing to loss control and accident prevention 
programs to data processing. Plus one of the most efficient 
claim* services in the industry. 

And, what's more, we offer these Continental products ami 
services just about everywhere in the l\S* and abroad. 

Cafi your Continental agent— listed in the Yellow Pages— 
and find out all about our network of product and sen ices 
You'll discover that doin& business with I he Continental 
organization will not only make it easy. for you to expand but 
will probably y, save you money as well, lieca use. in most 
cases^F its costly to change insurance companies 
lot -fintj^nne that writes particular coverages in a given 

locality. 

YOIPLL ^ Continent I Insurance 
_______ Companies, We're not ton btg 

Ft MLw Ej K f or yoti now, We'l I never he too 

^nuil for v(Ki ui 




OUTGROW US. 



I he future. 



The Continental Insurance Companies 
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* NEW LABELING and record-keeping rules 
?or hazardous subs tan ass are expected 
from Environmental Protection Agency and 
OSHA. probably this month* Looks like 
major red-tape headache. Degree and 
nature of hasard would have to be 
Spelled out on product label, by re- 
packagers as veil as producers* QSHA 
wants employers to compile detailed 
worker exposure records and keeja them 
for 50 years. Special problem: OSHA 
requirement that hazardous components 

be identified down to 1 percent con- 
centration. Competitors— especially 
foreign competitors— will appreciate 
that, say industry experts. Watch 
Federal Register for details* 

* REGULATORY REFORM legislation isn't as 
dead as has been supposed recently* 
Moving with unusual speed, Mouse 
Judiciary Committee reported long 
stalled bill to Reuse floor two weeks 
before scheduled recess* BUI, which 
business favors p had been languishing 

at President's request* ffhy the sudden 
activity? Apparently strong grass-roots 
pressure p plus fear of a discharge 
petition initiated by Rep. James T* 
Eroyhill [R-N.C.K In Senate, the 
Judiciary and Governmental Affairs 
Committees have been trying for months 
to reconcile differences on separate 
deform bills* Business lobbyists say 
that cent Igtttjjfl grass-roots pressure 
*lll be needed to gain passage* 

* TAX CUTS appear to be gaining favor 
*tth public* Could be important 
development* since subject has played 
"HiJor role in pre-election debate* 
Poll conducted in early August by 
The Gallup Organisation for U*S* 
Chamber Survey Center shows surprising 
S*to»l support for tax out this year* 



Respondents divide evenly , 311 percent 
each, on whether It Is more Important 
to cut business or individual taxes* 
Forty-seven percent say cut of 10 
percent in personal taxes would boost 
Investment, while only 24 percent 
think it would add to inflation* 
Another important finding: People say 
they would work harder and save more 
if taxes were lower. 

► AMERICA'S HOMEOWNERS may become pre* 
inflation lobby, thanks to government 
policies of last two decades* That 1 a 
theory developed by Edward J, Kane, 
research associate at Rational Bureau of 
Economic Research. Combination of 
Inflation and interest ceilings on 
passbook savings caused much of middle 
class to invest in real estate as 
hedge* It's rational response to 
inflation, says Kane. But heavy debt 
load Incurred in process leaves many 
families extremely vulnerable to 

dl sin flat ion* When homeowners realise 
this, concludes Kane, they may demand 
continuation of inflationary policies* 

► 11 BILLIONS OF FEDERAL DOLLARS are lost 
annually through fraud, waste and 
abuse ,* reports U*S* Comptroller 
General Elmer B. Staats, confirming 
widely held suspicions « Hew study from 
General Accounting Office , watchdog arm 
of Congress, summarises series of 
earlier reports on lax financial 
controls at 11 federal agencies* 

GAP found deficiencies in 'virtually all 
aspects of accounting operations* * 
Labor Department alone had failed to 
record about $218 million due the 
government, GAO observes » and "several 
Environmental Protection Agency offices 
had routinely made disbursements without 
determining if the amount of payment and 
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6 of payee were correct , * GAO urges 
Congress ta pass laws giving agency 
heads greater responsibility for their 
agencies' financial controls* 

+ ACCOUNTING PRACTICES at all levels of 
Kovernment leave ranch to be desired^ 
leading to search for official 
stands rd a - set t i ng body to do for 
^Qverrmsent what Financial Account lug 
Standards Board does for private sector. 
Why not ask FASB to take on that job? 
Officially, government representatives 
protest that accounting systems of 
public and private organizations differ 
too much for use of consolidated 
regulatory body. Real reason t however, 
may be fear that private sector 
accounting experts would set standards 
that politicians might find confining. 

* FEDERAL OPEN-DATING rules for food 
products may be coming* Agriculture 
Departsnent and Food and Drug 
Administration are readying proposals. 
Why? Because p present efforts used to 
convey freshness information are 
confusing and unfocused." says 
Agriculture p which asserts that 
•prescribing a format for open dating 
and implementing a consumer education 
program would reduce much of the 
confusion. ■ So plans have been revealed 
for reducing confusion inherent in 
programs for reducing confusion* 

► INCUMBENTS have 95 percent chance 
of being reelected to U.S. Rouse of 
Representatives, according to Institute 
for Social Research at University of 
Michigan. Many incumbents in present 
race will doubtless be glad to hear 
that* Institute researchers blame 
newspapers for doing poor job of 
balancing coverage between incumbents 
and challengers. Television, they say. 
la not major factor in House contests, 
because districts are too small. 

► CAF BETWEEN STATES most and least- 
favored by federal largess is narrowing, 
says Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. In 1952 , 
moat-favored state. Hew Mexico, got 
|2,99 In federal funds for a very tax 



dollar sent to Washington, while only 
$0*53 went to Delaware, For 1976, 
comparable figures were $1.82 to Alaska 
and SO -70 to Illinois. Trend holds true 
for interregional as well as interstate 
comparisons. Reason for change, says 
ACIR, is growth of revenues from states 
receiving most federal money, rather 
than more even distribution of federal 
expenditures, 

P> NEW LIMITS ON FARM acreage eligible 
for federal water may come in lame* 
duck session of Congress following 
election. Subject arose when Interior 
Secretary Cecil D* Andrua announced 
intention to enforce 160-acre limit in 
Reclamation Act of 1902, Senate has 
passed bill setting limit at 1,280 
acres, owned and leased land together* 
House is considering limit of 960 on 
owned acreage, plus up to 3,400 
leased acres, under certain conditions. 
Issue pits soide family fanners and 
environmentalists against consumers and 
those who feel sise of faro should be 
determined by marketplace, not federal 
government, 

► NEITHER THE AUTO nor it* problems will 
go away soon, concludes parking industry 
study conducted by management consulting 
firm of Harbrldge House! Inc. Predic- 
tions: Number of card In urban areas 
will increase 70 percent by 2000: 
pollution and fuel consumption will 
decrease until 1990, then increase; 
per capita travel time in urban areas 
will increase SO percent by 2000_; 
government will bestow larger subsidies 
on both highways and mass transit* 
further straining budgets ; threat of 
gasoline shortages will remain, and 
gasoline prices will continue upward 
climb. 

► "THE BEST ongoing commentary , . - on 
the major economic Issues confronting the 
nation . , m m la how foreword by former 
President Gerald R, Ford sizes up new 
book due this month from U,5, Chamber. 
It* a collection compiled from first flvg 
years of "Voice of Business" newspaper 
columns written by Chamber President 
Richard L, Lesher. 
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Forces 



*1 rnadi- it cfrrtpite rny*«ir r ' 



Can you be successful despite 
yourself? Here's how I did it. 

By Joseph .SugarTruin, President 
JS&AGruup.Inc. 



It's a joke I'm considered on* 1 nf Amer- 
ica's top eopywri tors and mai I order entre- 
preitour? 

I nover firnhhi'd college, never took a 
course in business advertising or creative 
writing, ande% r en flunked English. 

On tap of that. ] faded at alrncML every- 
thing I did. My list of failures would fill 
antmcyclopedLa 

Now you prnhjably expecL rnt- Iji tell y«u 
that h v.* Lift failure after failure until I hit 

Upnh the " Wraith formula" nr I hi- 'Wrei 

success'* or some other Lrj lc t«i pression. 
Not true, 

ONLY SIX REASONS 

Wutt I've found about success is quite 
upposilg the formulas you've n*ad about 
fiitf the mu^onceptions you've heard, 

I simply took my few success*?? and 
many futures zifid diM»veFfd *ia mawm* 
wn Y 1 failed and six reasons whv T suc- 
ceeded 

Th* reasons I succeeded seemed like 
farces. Whenever \ fufctuwitfl them, I 
uchieved huc-cc**. Whenever I didn't 
fo llow them, t failed I soon calh;d [hem 
Sutcesg Faroe*. 

I ujaed Success Forw-s to build my hxuii- 
from tlie basement of my home into 
America'* largest single source of space- 
products I was successful Rut w.ii 
tt a en incidence or was it a direct result 
f> rSutwsa Forces? [ really didn't know. 
MATERIAL THINGS 
[F you measure succeas by material 
Owgi, I achieved quite a hit: neve ml 
airplane*, snowmobiles, motor- 
cycles. Tour beautiful homes -Fill the 
m ^ti?rial thing* t irmi^med I d ever 

And t hod recognition My success 
*wy Waa written up in severul maga- 
But it wasn't until after \ revealed 
J ?J v Succeas Forces in a few speech^ that 

realized tny concept would work for 
oih^rs. 

I *aa getting letters from people who 
mo how one of my Success Forces 
u m changed their liven. Others told rnr 
"Huj w they used Succeas Fortes to make 
t'Mra money or achieve ^renter happi- 
-l* 41, nthiTf* whrs alwuy* though! of 

}. h J ^"elves as failures, became success* 
IUI WHpiteth&msetm. 



But thi* whole Lhiripj deemed lining* to 
me. Was Success Forces original? Some- 
thing like it had to lx- in some, othr-r 
success brmk So I n^id. I Ixjiiirht every 
success book i could find t studied Chi- 
nese philosophy f bought **very motiva- 
tional cassette that was ottered And I 
thoroughly studied 111* 3 m atf-nal 

I then discovered why my concept was 
indeed different Success Forces lets you 
be yourself, and guides you towards 
making simple choices that can ulti- 
mately change your life, [f you rruike the 
right choices, you ore literally farced into 

-in i 

MY S2.000 SEMINAR 

Although 1 was convinced that my con- 
cept was different, I wanted to be abso- 
lutely sure u would work I rlended to 
conduct a seminar with a select group of 
16 people who would be willing Lo pay 
handsomely to learn my philosophies. 
My five-day seminar cost each partici- 
pant $2,000 and I held eight of them, All 
wore sold out 

The success stories re-aukiftp, from uadi 
seminar are already history. I taught a 
Texas former, o New Zealand ruj* mer- 
uhjfctji, ii ludy from Aojitmlitt. There wore 
people from a]) walks of American life, 

muny id' *hom pmd thmr L-M !F"J.fK)M to 
attend 

Not all of the participants succeeded 
But so many did become successful and so 
many told me later how L literally chang- 
ed their lives., that I wns convinced Sue- 
eeaa Forces Should be available for every- 
fcx^dy to uae. 

NOW AVAILABLE 

1 am now making my concept available 
in a hardbound book entitled "Success 
Forces. *" It contains examples from u\\ 
spei-jh^s .ind rhc phi Ir—ipli ie-n from my 
seminar that pumripantH paid f 2,000 to 
hear. 

A few of the Success Forces you may 
already know and have heen suhcon- 
sd'jously following for yenra Others, you 
may have tst»on fight m^, thinking Lhat 
v i mi wuuld fu]l when all atmig you would 
have succeeded. A few of my Sikhs- 
K'imi's n*|utre iictian- the type of action 
thut everybody can take and that re- 
quire-M no special rikill 



This is not a step-by -step book on how 
lu gel into a business that promisen "A 
Lazy Way to Riches, " or a way to "Quit 
Yuut Present Job." It does not matter if 
you are in business nor whether you want 
to work hard, take it easy, or just plain be 
successful. 

TEACH HIM TO RSH 

ThftPe'a a saying: "You can feed a man 
a fish and he"ll eat for a day Hut tench n 
man to fi^h and he'll eat for a tLfrLu™." 
My bwik will help you for a hfenme- 

l"m not somebody who wnir* a book on 
how to make a fortune and than mak^s 
my Ibrtune from the sale of the book I'vi- 
already made it. Nor am I going lo -*nd 
you a clieaply printed thin paperback. 
That's not my style. My book is a 200 
page hardcover volume that T guarantee 
you will both enjoy and benefit from In 
fact, 1 will j^o one step further After you 
read Jl, wail <me year If you have not 
noticeably benefited from reading Success 
Forces, return your book to me and I will 
refund your money in full. Success Forces 
must £ivp your life additLonul mcAmnjr 
within one year or your money back. Us 
that simple This one-year return offer 
applies only In chnse individuals uu^Kiln 
ing my book via mail ffcrd^r 

EASY TO ORDER 

J've also made il easy for you tt* order 
my book. Credit cord buyers may call my 
lolhfree number below or send your 
cht>ck or money urdc*r for $9.95 plus S2 00 
postage and handling < Jlhnois residents 
please add sates tax) payable to: 
Joseph Sugarman L Dept NB TwoJS&A 
Plaza, Nonhbrook. Ilhnois60O62. 

I've built my business and reputation 
on providing solid value to the conaumer 
Succwi Forow repfeneiitA my ultimate 
product and toy prrt'atral value Order a 
copy nt no obtigntion, today 
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Call 1 DLL FRF £ BOO 373-6400 

ln»»noi«Ca». . £31^ 564 7000 



Is your phone system 
giving your clients 
the wrong impression? 



You need the Com Key system. 




The Com Key system 
helps small businesses 
serve clients better 
and faster* 

Only from Bell. 

Sometimes your phone system 

*hvt- rhrmrs ;ibcjut yim thatamit 
.-. 

Ii says thai youYenirfean<l 
wctm^ ideate- Thai ytxi dc mi want 
t o be bothers I 

A)l because calls don't Ktrt 
ihnjufjh to the rifilit person. And 
^func liiIIs don't jjct answered at all. 



"There s a «ry simple solution 
to tHisowersight The C^rn Key* 4 16 
system by Ufcstern Electric. 

"He's out of the office,.. n 

With the Com K*y system, >™r 
business doesn't cut the door 
when >mi do. 

Thanks to Conference calling 
your secretary can call you arsd 
connect you 10 imprirt;iM calls — 
quickly — wheteur you an?. 

Very reassuring. 

"He's on another line » * «" 

The Dim Key system a! an has 
a built-in feature that makes sure 
client calls always get thruugh tn (be 
ri^hi person- Fast. 

It's called vull'c si^allin^ 

V»ui secretary can inform you 
discreetly over the iiitermrn tlun 
a second call is on the line. Without 
ewn interrupting your conversation. 

Very tlr^jjhtfuL 

"He's around here 
somewhere - - 

The Com Key system also 
makes sure clients aren I put on hold 
fuxeveJ* while your offset! hunts 
and searches for the person focinR 
filled- 



With the Com Key ^sterns 
paging option, anyone in virtually any 
part of the office can be located 
within seconds. 

Very tenacious. 

There's more to the 
Com Key system. 

V&*vt described just a few 
■ 1 1 the way* the Com Key system 
can help a small business with lm> 
to four phone Linescwumuuii 
btttec 

ThtwVeven nn>tr iu :hr 
Cum Key system. Like flexible 
rinjimjj, music ihl hold, ii.iiui:-.- 
foe ;ms\ierinp* Even a perwirtal 
fee nobody else can use to 

jii;ikr siltv IS113T rr1.mil nills rtlw,<\- 
gel through to jfjtu 

Call your local Bell System 
compai iv today for details. 

And put in a phtme system 
that's just as llxiu«jitful anriamsid- 
unitt? as >t>u :in\ 

The Com Key system 
by Western Electric 
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LETTERS 



Cream for Congress? 



I was surprised and disappointed at 
Lhs editorial advocating a standby gas- 
oline tax in a misguided effort to re- 
duce conNurnption [ M Gm Tax: The 
Price Is Right. 11 August], 

This. scheme goes against the basic 
taw of supply and demand- The price of 
gasoline should— and is — being al- 
lowed to increase The punitive ta« 
would merely add an unnecessary bur- 
den on the American public. Rebates? 
The temptation would be IjOO great for 
Congress to take the cream from the 

top. EUQENE W, BOBBINS 

Austin* Tex. 

E for •ffort 

Re- "Discount Squeeze Troubles Gro- 
cery fOutlook, Augwt]. The long-term 
consequences of the variable discount 
provision of the Motor Carrier Act are 
indeed uncertain. However. Represen- 
tative Elliott Levi Las (D-GaJ and aever* 
aJ of his House col leagues including 
Representative John Ashhrook (R- 
Ohiol, Representative John Dinge-il rl)- 
MichJ. Representative Norman 
Mineta (D-CsJif.) and Representative 
Henry Gonzalez <IVTpxa recognized 
the potential danger of this provision 
and worked tirelesdy to strike it, 
Their efforts on behalf of small boat* 
nesg should not be overlooked, 

lIEICfiKKT LT£fi£NBOK 

Washington, DC 

Smoking data 

Re: "Drop in Death Rate Spurks 
Lively Debate 1 ' lOuit'.iuh, August]. A 
study by the State Muiual Life Assur- 
ance Company shows that smokers' 
mortality rates are two or more limes 
those of nonsmokera. Since 19G4, the 
number of cigarette smokers in the 
adult U.S. population has dropped 
from 42 percent to .33 percent; this 
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tronalatefl to apprajjamntety 15 million 
fewer adults smoking now than 15 
years ago. This substantial shift in 
smoking habits has been responsible 
for much of the improvement in over- 
all mortality. michael a, cow&tL 
Worcester, Afa*^ 

S^Hd plank* 

The article, "Party Platforms; Stu* 
lez in Sirly Putty," fAugust] wan true 
in its analysis of Democratic and Ke- 
publican platforms. The study, howev- 
er, could have been much roof* 
interesting bad the Lilx*rtarmn Party 
platform been compared with the Re- 
publican and Democratic Silly Putty. 

Where the Republicans and Deirio- 
crota are muyhy and vague f the Liber- 
tarians are forthright: "We call for the 
abolition of the civil service system, 
which entrenches a permanent an^ 
growing bureaucracy upon the tand- 
The Republicrata are interested only 

in political cosmetics. 

James » Kirz«.;t:RAi-P 
Fort CoflinSr Co to, 

Simple solution 

Re: "Everyone Cannot Come Out 
Ahead r [Outlook, AuguatJ, The fafti* 
reason for the ever-increasing nunibe"" 
of retired peopEe ih increased longevity 
The life expectancy is now live year^ 
longer than in J 936 when the Social 
Security Act whu paaaed The obvious 
remedy is to change the retire inont 
age from 65 to 65 and be prepared W 
change it again when necessary. 1 sop* 
pose this is too simple a solution To? 
Congress. H li houtomri;, J» 

A nisi on. Conn. 



Th* native VW 

[ saw a bumper atickef that fldv't^eJ 1 
"Buy Anwricon— Your Job Depend* 
on It." The bumper was on a Vnlk.* 
wugen, That VW owner was sayinfl 

whiil rmM ril li* kM.i^ "S^ril nm.-;Ll 

great, but when the chipti arc down. H' 
opt for personal economics," 

H, T, KNIGHT 

TVrmcv Park, Oh*$ 



Being of the same mind as Nnrjn" 
Strong, whose letter was published 1,1 
the August issue, 1 ordered a Chevro!^ 
Citation, standard transmission aa^ 
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Automated Information Management 



The revolutionary new 
way to computerize 
your business quickly 
and economically. 

Until now you have had Just two 
choices in computerizing your 
business operalions. You could 
buy an economical system with 
" canned" or "lurnkey" software 
or you could have an expensive, 
custom -system programmed 
specifically for your business 

II you decide to go the economical 
route, you have to compromise She 
way you do business lo conform lo 
the standardtzed software you pur- 
chased The custom approach can 
yieW a system which fits your needs 
exactly, But It rs very costly, can take 
years to Install, and In many cases, 
results in a permanent, in- house 
sol iware and data processing staff 

Ohio Scientific has developed a new 
approach: Automated Information 
Management. 

This system allows you to replace 

rooms of filing cattiMtS wiih 006 

small computer system Your offkce 
and clerical employees can instantly 
fite and reifies information, gen 
fifate lists, reports, labels, forms 
a "d perl or m computer analysis— all 
without any programming This 



system allows you lo computerize 
the office f unci ions which are most 
vital to ywr business immediately, 
without programming; whether it be 
inventory client records, mailing 
lists, personnel, prospective cus~ 
tomere, orders, quotes, }obs. material 
costs or accounts receivable / 
payables Virtually any files ol 
Important and often-referenced 
information can be immediately 
computerized on this system 

The system uses Information Man- 
agement software built on a data 
base manager. This concept is not 
new, n's been used for years on Ihe 
biggest business computers Until 
now it has been impractical for use 
by small businesses and depart- 
ment of larger businesses, because 
it has required a computer with a 
large amount ol disk storage 
capacity which typically costs 
S too, 000 o* more, 

Ohio Scientific has developed a 
revolutionary new tine of small, last, 
economical computers which store 
from 7 million alphabetic characters 
to 80 million characters "on line", 
and can access this information in 



thousandths of a second These new 
low-cost, ultra -powerful computers, 
combined with highly simplified and 
easy lo use Information Management 
software, yield a system that can be 
computerizing your vital fund ions in 
days, not months, and saving you 
money via improved efficiency; 
accuracy, capacity and time. 

Ohio Scientific Automated Informa- 
tion Management systems start at 
under $10,000. with a typical system 
which has the capacity of about a 
dozen tiling cabinets costing appro* 
imateiy $15,000 Although Informa- 
lion Management should be the 
primary use of your system, it Incor- 
porates a general purpose computer 
which can also be expanded to word 
processing, interoffice electronic 
mail, payroll processing and other 
specialized non information intensive 
applications via canned packages or 
custom software 

OhroSciennlic Automated Inlorma- 
tion Mangement systems are sold 
and supported by over 350 dealers 
nationwide 

For more Inform* 1km and the 
name of the dealer nearest you 
call 1*800-321-8850. 
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four cylinders It did no! have nil the 
attributes ] wanted in a car. but I 
wanted lo buy American My locu] 
dealer explained that it would be at 
Least a seven -week wait. After 20 
weeks and many calls to my dealer, I 
canceled my order out of frustration 
and bought a Volkswagen which was 
delivered within oni- v*wk 

A J SUC1HAJLA 
New Yark.KY 

Why Johnny can't think 

Julian Simon is saying that it is all 
tight to lose prime agricultural land Ed 
urban sprawl because we can, by ex^ 
pending more energy and effort, re- 
claim less desirable Land at a greater 
rate [OutlooL, July J. We should per- 
haps devote less time to asking why 
JuhnEiy can't read inmny Johnnys nev- 
er could and were nut expected LoJ and 
ask instead why so many of our "edu- 
cated" community can't think. 

w. J, FULLER 
Royal Oat Mich. 

Giving up 

James J. Kilpac rick's August col- 
umn, p "Who r s Ru nninp the Store?," was 
absolutely excellent and then some. 



America's easy acceptance of rule by 
bureaucracy is increasing every day. 
The majority of the American popu- 
lace seems to prefer more and more 
government and lera and losm responsi- 
biliiy for themselves 

AUSTIN KKLLAM 

Bingham ton, N.Y. 

Mr, Kil Patrick accurately diagnosed 
the lib of our political system, but 
overlooked the remedy. Our form of 
government is a republic, not a democ- 
racy. We need to return to our rightful 
form of government, a republic, and 
linut the power oi government by ad- 
hering to the Constitution. 

A.- W, BORLFY 

Stockton. Calif, 

$40O m pa fl# 

Re: 'The Federal Taste for Waste" 
and Washington Letter [June]. Every 
day the Congressional Record mateing 
many page* of mau-rird irrelevant lo 
the responsibiJUte* of Congress Then 
irrelevancie* include tributes to con* 
t^i ^irun'j^, cMc group! mi band-.. 
Such trivia cost I he taxpayers $400 a 
page just for printing alone in addi- 
tion. Congress needs to cut the number 



or subscriptions that members can 
hand out to constituents and stop giv- 
ing members ejrpermh'r leather -bound 
sets of the Record. 

REP. DAN GLICKMAN f MEANS. I 

Washington. B.C. 

Mtmory lln* 

Th*y Hear the Whittle Blowing" 
[July] left me with a haunting memo- 
ry. Although I don't work with model 
trains, I do enjoy Iht'Tn I worked en 
railroads in both Lhe steam and dieael 
days. Some years ago 1 wrote the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Listen f Can you hear the cali? 

A mournful sound an ear 
witt fo.lL 

Across tha prairie in loud nefrai rr, 

Down the valley, then bach 
again. 

Hatkcn now! What dtn& il say? 
Soon U slowly fades away. 
Rushing on in tunftest flight 
A train is speeding through 

the night 
In winter mount ami summvt- 

rainsu 

/ hear the call of whistling 

(rains. CLIftTLu LENNAKI>EH 

ftfinnfiaptflw, Minn. 
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Ma I to: Ex ecu I one. In rj .Dept.5-D 

»10 Thomson Ava , Long Island City, N.Y. 1 1 101 

Tell me rrwe about the new Triad ay stem 

□ Send me youi free portfolio, "More Phone For Les& Money.' 

□ Ha*G yo-uf representative phone iot an appoinimarM. 



Name . 




Company 



dumber ot Phones . 

S i reef 

City 



State . 



Executone 

f??A Mamtwr of ConUrwitjJ TniB^n* Senium. 



For the money you'd pay to rent phone 
company phones until 1983, you can own better 
ones forever. 

Because, surprisingly enough, the typical 
cost of renting a standard 4-line telephone 
system for three years is just about equal to 
the cost of buying Executone's new Triad™ 
system. 

12 



And Triad's electronic technology delivers 
benefits your present phones probably can t, 
Like 3-way conference calls. Built-in call 
restrictors to cut phone blfls further. Plus a 
wide range of other features that make 
communication more effective and 
doing business easier. 

Behind Triad is Executone— with a 40-year 
record of reliability and more than 130 
offices nationwide. 

You won't find a better telephone deal. 
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WE'VE GOT 
THE GUTS TO SAY 

WE'RE AMERICA'S 
MOST RELIABLE 

COPIER. 




We say our Roy fax h 1 1 5 is She 
most reliable convenience plain 
paper copier in America No its, 
Ends, or buts. 

Our confidence comes right 
from the 'guls " of our copier 
We've combined a straighter. 
safer paper path with advanced 
microprocessor electronics and 
an efficient dry- toner system to 
create a remarkably troubfelree 
machine. 

In fati our design ib so l rouble 
free H one national independent 
research organization actually 
gave our Royfast 115 a perfect 10 
GUI Of 10 rating in refciabihly. While 
I wo others rated the Royfax 115 
wlfl top choice among a SI copiers 
^ its cEass. 

Our reliable Royfax 1 1S con- 
sistently produces the highest 



quality copies in sizes up to a 
big 11 x 17 n - It copies on plain 
paper, letterheads, labels and 
transparencies 

For all the facts on the 
remarkably reliable Roy tax 115. 
mail the coupon or visit your 
local Royal Business Machines 
branch 

We've got America s most 
reliable copier. And the guts to 
prove it 




ROYFAX 115 

WE'VE GOT THE GUTS 
TO PROVE It 

mm » - mmm — mmm — — mm - - - 

ROYAL BUSINESS MACHINES. JNC 

150 New Park Avenue 
Har ifofd.CT 06106 

Lfffs sm what Hind of guis 
you really have 

Sand me man? informal ion dn tti<? 
RgyEax 115 copier 
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Now you can insure your small business in mere minutes, instead of 
you and your agent spending hours over hard-to-digest insurance forms. 
Because /Etna Life & Casualty offers an ingenious all-in-one 
Business Owners Policy that might actually cost less than your 
present clutter of policies. 

Just have your nearest JEma agent drop over, answer a few 
quick questions, and ail your bases are covered. Accounts 
receivable! Replacement costs! Any mini or midi computers 
you may possess! Etc, 

You can even get a quote before you're on your second 
^cherry-cheese. And later on, you can manage your 
flow better, too. Thanks to our monthly, 
quarterly, or annual payment plans. 
The sooner you pick up the phone, 
the sooner you can devote less time 
K ^ to insuring your business and 

more time to making it bigger. 





UFF A CASUALTY 





Uundf} products all-purpose deamrs. heavy-duty clcantfrs, clisint'cctJintsK 
Floor aire, window cleaning. Fumimrc care, uuiimi»tic dishwashing prutluc!* and Ms miw* 
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AMWAY PRODUCTS CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR BUSINESS SHINE! 



For you to ring up 
sales, your customers have 
10 know you're the best. 
That's why everything— 
including housekeeping- 
has to lie handled just 
right. And it will be when 
you put your Amway 
distributor on your team. 
He or she knows how 
important a part house- 
keeping plays in your business success. 

That's why you can depend on your 
Amway distributor to be there sfb/Sdyofti 
want, bringing everything you need — 
from laundry and floor-care products to 
specialized cleaners and lots more. Plus 
the knowledge to help you get the job 
done economically and eflinently. 

Out of the more than 150 products 
your Amway distributor offers, you can 
put together the combination that's just 
right lor you. tie or she u ill show your 




staff how to get the 
most out of every Amway 
product and will back the 
quality of each one with 
u 100% guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

When your Amway dis- 
tributor calls, get the whole 
story. Find out the many 
ways he or she can help you. 
If you need a distributor 
now, dial toll-free 800-253-7501. (except 
Hawaii and Alaska ((Michigan businesses 
dial 800-632-962 3). 

We'll put you in touch with an 
Amway distributor near you. You T ll find 
that having an Amway distributor on 
your team makes it that much easier to 
make your business shine. Amway 
Corporation, Ada, Ml 
49355. Amway of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Ontario 
N6A 4S5. Canada. 
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Ciel the whole story. 



BY JAMES J. KILPATRICK 



Of Bilingualism and Common Ties 



Arm a bieejxs of six public hear- 
ing* across the nation* the Do- 

pHrtmimt of Education in about to 
dro.fl final r^LiJoiionS dealing with 
bilingual education in our public 
schools. The matter merit* much 
more attention than it seems to 
have drawn so far. It is high time to 
pause and reflect on whither we are 
drifting, not only in bilinguali&m 
but nlho in federal control of local 
schools ^ 

The ponding regulations arc a 
consequence of one of those many 
mindless momenta on Capitol Hill, 
when Congees seta out to do good without thinking 
how the good it to bo dotw. The Civil Right* Act of 
1 964 decreed thai no person was to be discriminated 
against by reason of national origin in any pnrjgrmn 
funded in part by federal taxes. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1968 extended this prin- 
ciple specifically to the problem of bilingualism in 
the public schools. The following year 25,000 chil- 
dren received some modest assistance in federally 
Hided progrnmn- 

In January, 1974 the Supreme Court weighed in 
with Lau v. Nichok, 414 US 563. The case involved 
Ch inese-speaking pupils in the public schools of San 
Francisco. Speaking through Mr. Justice Douglas., a 
unanimous Court made an obvious point: "Students 
who do not understand English are effecti% r e!y fore- 
closed from any meaningful education." 

The Court ordered the city to fashion appropriate 
relk-fby teaching the Chin tjee children to master En- 
I tsh H o r by teoc hing them i n Ch i nese or by some oth- 
pr means, 

i ut Tttia fl&4UKNCX of events, a bureaucratic 
burden, has flowered. The new Department of 
Education contains a whole division charged with bi- 
lingual tnctructioiL Somewhere between 300,000 
and 400,000 children will be participating in the pro- 
gram this year. Counting state and local funds, the 
cant now approaches $7TO million annually, nnd the 
end is nrit m nighl, While fi5 percenl of the program 
embraces Spanish speaking minorities, other signifi- 
cant numbers involve Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos 
and American Indian*. Time magazine reports that 
"bilingual cd is now ci fedfc rally enforceable right for 
children speaking any one of?0 native tongues, firem 
Yupik to Yapese, from Vietnamese to Russian " 

The tuniMiv* regulations put our fnr di*cu*siun m 
the September hearing* are couched in typical hu- 
r^iucmtic proa** Perhaps wmrann up there needa 
Ungual education. Children would be classified as 

*AT|UN- K RUSINKSS ■ Ot'TOBKH Ml«(l 




| *Hmft«d-Eftglish-proficient/ r or m 
"prima ry-language-superior, h+ or 
perhaps as "comparably limited" or 
even "'English superior." Ail would 
be regularly assessed and teas* 
t teased. Bilingual claasea, at such, 

I would be mandated. Pupils would 
continue to be specially aided for a 
maximum of live years And so on, 
and so on. 

One trouble with doing good in 
that do-gooders seldom know where 
to stop. Tf a little good is good, more 
good must be better There can be no 
disagreement with the Supreme 
Court's fund omental proposition- Regard lew of stat- 
utory requirement, pubJir st-honh haves moral and 
professional responsibility to educate children who 
do not speak Englbh, But once thai nan bwn ac- 
knowledged, much greater values enter the picture 

H s I bex rr. a mistake of possibly calamitous conse- 
Jf\ quences will be made if we officially encourage 
bilingualism as a continuing public policy. Our vast 
and diverse country has endured as "one nation," Ln 
the language of the Pledge of Allegiance becnuw> nl 
the common ties that bind tut together— a common 
Constitution, a common currency and, above all, a 
common language We cannot wisely ignore the mel- 
ancholy experience of other nations, such as Canada 
and Belgium. To foster bilingualism as a kind of civil 
right or "right of self-determination" j fi to invite 
schism and delusion, 

There is uwvond problem in all this The Supreme 
Court never undertook To spell out the form of relief 
The Court carefully left this to lower courts, and, by 
implication, to Individual communities But the 
pending regulations would apply nationwide; they 
would mandate specific uniform procedures: and 
they could prove to be monstrously expensive. If the 
example of handicapped children is to bo fallowed* 
individual bilingual instruction may have to be pro- 
vided to every pupil who is "p ri ma ry-language-gu pe- 
nor" in the moat exotic tongue* What has become of 
all the lofty promises contained an the act creating 
the De part men t of Education"' The act specifically 
forbids the department from increasing the author- 
ity of the federal government over local schools 

Generations of mi migrant* hove m filtered En- 
glish without such bureaucratic crutches Sink or 
swim, they hurled them wives into the main- 
stream—and they mode it. Given limited and wholly 
transitional aid in the schools, there is no found rea 
son why today's minorities should not be expected to 
go the same way 
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WHO SAID THAT? 




44HI wager that 90 percent of everything 
we will hear, you have already written 
about," Sen. Birch Bayh (D-lnd.), chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
Investigating Billy Carter, told reporters 
covering the hearing. "Until you stir the 
pot, you can't say whether you have 
a mouse or a dinosaur. *9 



6§ There comes a time when 
one has to face facts, and 
the fact is that this Department 
[of Energy] is a painful failure, 

beyond much hope of repair 
through internal organization. 
I believe that ultimately the 
Department may have to be scrapped, 99 
says Sen. Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo.), one 
of the original supporters of the DOE. 



€6 There is no excuse for 
a lame-duck session 
of the Congress. It 
can be of no value 
whatsoever to the 
people. Congress is out 
of control, and so is 
the budget, the economy 
and the deficit, 99 says 
Rep. Ron Paul (R-Tex.). 



We used to call this phase of a campaign 

year 'the silly season.* But 'silly' is 

too mild a word to describe some 

of the reckless and dangerous flim-flam 

being tossed around this year, 99 

remarked Secretary of Agriculture 

Bob Berg land at a joint meeting 

of the Iowa Association of 

Soil Conservation District 

Commissioners and the 

Iowa Association of 

Farmer Elected Committeemen. 
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Some want to keep 
our land unspoiled. 
Some want to explore it. 

We want to explore 
without spoiling. 

There's a strange either-or proposition build- 
ing up in this country. 

It's one that says either we completely pre- 
serve our public tands by turning them into 
permanent wilderness, j^or we tear them 




And what are we doing about it? 

In recent years, through legislation or admin- 
istrative action, 130 million acres of the 760 
million that the federal government owns have 
been completely withdrawn from exploration of 
any kind. 

And there's more legislation pending which, 
if passed, will mean that in total, as much as 
71% of our public land could be set aside 

All without ever finding out first, through pre- 
liminary exploration, what the resource potential 
of that land really is. 

The desire for land that stands pure and 
pristine is certainly understandable. But. 
surely, in these times of scarcity, our 
need for energy and mineral 
resources is just as pressing 
We know for a fact that explo- 
ration can easily be conducted in 
an environmentally sound manner. 





up and exploit 
them to the fullest for their natural resources. 

We've got to believe there's an acceptable 
middle ground between these two extremes. 

Because neither is really in the long-range 
interest of our country. 

Look at the facts. Our public lands currently 
supply only 10% of our energy. Yet they actually 
contain about half of all our known domestic 
energy resources - vast amounts of coal, 
oil shale, tar sands, crude oil and natural gas. 



Doesn't it make sense then that we 
'explore and evaluate our public lands before 
we classify them as wilderness and lock them 
up forever? 

At least then we could make sure we're doing 
the right thing. 

To continue in the direction we're presently 
going could well be one of the most self-defeating 
steps we've taken in this century. 

Or so it seems to us at Atlantic Richfield 



There are no easy answers. 
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THE ECONOMY 

Business Leaders* 
Confidence Rises 

Business executives have perked up 
in recent months and are more confi- 
dent thaL the recession will be short- 
lived, according to the Ll-S, Chamber a 
Survey Center. Last spriug. 15 percent 
of more than 1,000 top business lead- 
ers surveyed expected the recession Lo 
go on For two years. A new survey 
shows 54 percent believe the recession 
will end within a year. 

However, executim ar» not w optx- 
mis tic about inflation The new survey, 
taken in July and August, gives a 57 
percent probability to the continuance 
of double-digit inflation Tor 12 months. 
That's a drop from the 77 percent prob- 
ability given in the previous survey, 
which was taken in April and May. 

More top executives are looking for- 
ward to sue reaped profit*, Thirty-seven 
percent expect higher pretax profits in 
12 months, compared to 21 percent last 
spring. Executive confidence is a 1st* r«- 
rlt\.ted in altitude*, toward capital in- 
vestment. Forty -eight percent think 
now ss a good time to reduce inven- 
tories, compared to fil percent East 
spring Twenty percent thmk the time 
is ripe to undertake major expansion 
of buildings arid capacity. compared to 
only 10 percent in the spring. And BS 
percent think tfiw is a £<*od tiiw to re- 
place tools and equipment* compared 
to 15 percent in April. 

Executives surveyed have switched 
on the Likelihood of wage and price 
guidelines becoming mandatory. Last 
spring* 65 percent thought such con- 
trots were likely within two years. In 
thy latest survey, the ligure is down lo 
29 percent 

Panel Urges Shift 
In Recession Policy 

Has the federal government been 
completely off base m its handling of 
the six recessions since World War I!? 

Thu highly rt-spected Joint Econom 
ic Committee — composed of 20 senior 
senators and representatives of both 
parties— 1 hanks sg It recommends that 
on 



the U.S. stop treating recessions as 
temporary emergencies requiring 
hasty remedies and look instead to 
long-term remedies- 
So-called countercyclical programs 
to shorten the duration or reduce the 
intensity of recessions have simply not 
worked* the committee says in a re- 
port. In fact, it says, such efforts may 
actually damage the economy by over^ 
stimulating the recovery. 




JEC ChJlrmfln Sera. Lloyd I 

long-term remerfie* to limit recessions. 

For some time there has been a 
growing feeling on Co pi tot Hill that 
the economy cannot be successfully 
fine tuned, and this view id reflected in 
the committee's findings. 

During most of the past quarter cen ■ 
tury the prevailing view within the 
committee, dominated by liberal Dem- 
ocrats, has been to stimulate demand 
as a means of combating recwbiufciK. 
Now that view is changing under tho 
more conservative leadership of Sena- 
tor Lloyd M, Bentsen (D-Tex.l. and the 
rnmmittee is leaning toward an ap- 
proach coiling for more production 
rather Than more consumption 

The government 1 ! use of economic 
forecasting is assailed by the congres- 
sional panel. "The ons^t of a recession 
is rarely, if ever, accurately anticipat- 
ed," pt nay*, "und the existence of u re- 
cewion may not be known until 

N 



several months or quarters after it has 
begun, 11 

Even when a recession has been pin^ 
pointed, the committee notes, it is not 
possible to predict how deep or lomj jI 
will be. The committee says the gov- 
ernment should abandon hil-or-mias 
responses and design initiatives to im- 
prove the economy 1 * structure ;ind per- 
formance over the long run. 



TAXES 

Whatever the Plan, 
Business Will Gain 

The tax cut few bw^'pmg Washing 
ton baa Infected both major presiden- 
tial contenders and a significant 
segment of Che Senate The resulting 
proposals have one thing in common 
attractive incentives for business 
That's far different from the one- third 
business^ two-thirds individual split of 
earlier tax cuts. 

President Carter intentta fur more 
than half nf hts billinn package lo 
stimulate capital formation and busi- 
ness investment. Carter's changes, 
which would take effect nest January, 
would reduce the number of asset and 
industry classes used In calculating 6fr 
precLation from the current 1-3U to .'W 
or las*. Companies could write* off capi- 
tal in vwt meats in about GO percent of 
the time now permitted 

Ronald Reagan favor* a 10 percent 
across-the-board tax cut and an accel- 
erated depreciation plan favored by 
the Senate Finance Committee 

The Finance Committee, led by Sen- 
ator Russell B. Long iD-LaJ. is pushing 
for a $39 billion cut before the n*?w 
Congress takes over Ln January. The 
committee's accelerated depreciation 
plan slashes the number of a*s<-c .-hk 
^oriee to four, A business lobbyist de- 
scribes I he Cf>m roil lee bill a;? "doing 
significantly more for business than 
any other lax bill in 15 yrurs " 

The odds for any tax bill this year 
before the election or in a lamp-duck 
bession remain uncertain But, in the 
lobby itit's worrit: ,r Al leasi huHtneafl in 
vestment is being seen as the major 
way to speed economic reemwy." 
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SMALL BUSINESS 

Survival Tips 
For Rough Times 

For small businesses everywhere, 
the combined effects of inflation and 
recession in the months ahead will 
nuke negotiating the rood to success 
about as risky as driving blindly 
through u minefield. 

Now, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration offers assistance in the form of 
nuts-and-bolts information contained 
in a book entitled Pmtwtiitg th* Small 
ttuxtneu Go* A Flow Lifeline- Free 
copies can be obtained by writing to 
l he SB A PublicatioiM Center. P.O. Bo* 
15434. Forth Worth, Tex. 78119. 

The book offers tips covering: three 
broad areas: managing cash from oper- 
ations, obtaining operating capital 
from externa] sources, and federal iis- 
stHtance programs. 

In all thi*re are 55 tips They explain 
management practices adopted by 
small business in coping with credit re- 
straints and economic hardship. Busi- 
nesses are encouraged to submit tips 
for future publications to the SB A "a 
Economic Stability Task Force in the 
Office of Advocacy. 

Apparently, the need for such how- 
to booklets lb substantial In 1975, Dun 
and Bradstreet conducted a study of 
11.492 busUiass, failures and found that 
more than one third of the arms suf- 
f'-ri-d : r-smi niijrjrijSjiLiifjement of operat- 
es enpenaes, receivables and 
inventory accounts. 

ENERGY 

Appliance Standards 
Spark Opposition 

Department of Energy regulatory 
Lirmtyetfi are mulhng over an outburst 
of opposition to proposed energy -em ■ 
**«a<5r itandaroV The opponents are 
nmnufacturera of refrigerators, free*- 
^rs, clothes dryers, water heater* » 
room and cuntral air conditioners, 
kitchen ranges und ovens, *ind Fur- 
naces. DOE dosed the public comment 
l*riod Uu*t month; finnl regulations 



are to be out by the end of December. 

If experience is any guide, says one 
industry source familiar with the year^ 
long debate over how energy-efficient 
appliances should be, the moat onerous 
proposal* will be modified, though to 
what decree if uncertain. One regtilH- 
tion would require periodic testing of 
samples or an appliance, with no ship- 
menu? of the appliance permitted each 
time until receipt of a DOE approval 
certificate, "That process 
could take one week at 
best to three months/' 
says Frederick H. Hollett. 
a vice president of White 
Consolidated Industries, 
Inc., the third largest ap- 
pliance maker, "Mean- 
while* the manufacturer 
pays for extra warehou* 
ttig." 

The Industry 1 * chief ob- 
jection to the proposed 
standards— they (111 110 
page* in the Federal Ree- 
nter— is the cert iflcat ion 
and enforcement scheme* 
which was developed 
from the stringent con- 
trols used to monitor pro- 
duction of nuclear 
isotope* and similarly 
critical item* 'The result 
ii overkill/ 1 aayi HalleU. 
"It *s like using a moun- 
tain to cover a molehill/' 
Andrew J. Takacs. a 
Whirlpool Corporation 
vice president, agrees. He 
told the DOE at n Chicago 
hearing the program 
would be costly to con- 
sumers (DOE estimates 
an average* of $317 mil- 
lion to 9443 million annu- 
ally between 1962 and 2005), difficult 
to administer and disappointing in the 
amount of energy saved. 

How much would be saved - * DOE 
claims SI billion worth of energy h 
year, which sounds impressive, except 
th.it home appliances account for only 
4 to 5 percent of US. energy conautap- 
tion and that Si billion is the equiva- 
lent of only a 1 to 2 percent saving on 
the national energy hull per year 



AGRIBUSINESS 

Foreigners' Slice 
Of a Very Big Pie 

Foreign ownership of American 
farmland is increasing, but how much 
dotia it add up to? Not much, relatively 
speak i ng, according to an Agriculture 
Department report 

The department says foreign groups 
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and individuals controlled B o" million 
acres of our agricultural land as oflast 
February 1 This amounts to 0 4 per- 
crnl of U S Agricultural hind 

And the foreign investment shrinks 
under further examination. Some 
800,000 acres were actually owned by 
Americans holding land jomtly with 
foreigneri- 

Whg were ihv foreigners? Individ- 
uals* of course, but also entities such as 



corporations and institutions that 
have at least 5 percent foreign owner- 
ship. The Agriculture Department has 
no breakdown, but as of February such 
entities had 54 percent of foreign-held 
American farmland. 

Much of the foreign ownership was 
concentrated in the South. The bulk of 
the fnreipn investors ire- from Canada, 
the Netherlands Antilles, Went Ger- 
many, the Netherlands Luxembourg 
and Britain, 

GOVERNMENT 

Commission Raps 
Congressional Role 

The f«fc?rul system is out uf control, 
and Congress is a major cause. 

Those tin? strong indictments* eape j 
daily since they are leveled by a com- 
mission that Congress itself created On 
1959 1 to monitor fed* ral-state- local 
governmental relations and recom- 
mend changes The bipartisan Adrian- 
ry Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relation* says in A Critic of ftin/i- 
drncv and Competence, the Ant of an 
11 -volume- study, that "neither public 
official* nor the general public compre- 
hend fully the new complexities of da- 
mes tic policy." And. it says, chey do 
not "adequately control — or even 
check— the myriad force?*'" that have 
gen*rot*d there complexities. 

Among trends adding Ui comptestity, 
the commission *ays, are the overall 
growth of the federal government 
since the 1930s; Jt* involvement in vir- 
tually every function from economic 
and social task* to achieving innova- 
tive environmental goal** and the 
mounting burden of federal regulation . 
paperwork and general intrusion into 
the activities of individual*, businesses 
and local governments. 

Such trends add up to a very real 
shift toward national government and 
away from state and local govern- 
ments and private power centers, the 
commission says It believe* there 
should be a reversal. 

The commission says: r Our findings 
belie the notion that Congress acts as a 
great rubber stamp for presidential, 
bureaucratic or interest-group initia- 
tives In fad. in many instances the op- 
posite is closer to the truth," 

In volumes to come,, Congress is de- 
picted as quick to take up minor issues 
and preoccupied with narrow con- 
cerns. Relatively little time is devoted 
to major responsibilities, such as the 
economy, the commission saya 



INTERNATIONAL 

The High Price 
Of Protectionism 

Protectionism is coating consumer* a 
bundle, and a recent Federal Trade 
Commission study concludes it isn't 
worth the price. 

The FTC's Bureau of Economics ex- 
amined five products — CB radios, color 
televisions, textiles, nonrubher shoes 
and sugar — and found that import re- 
strictions on these items alone cost 
wmsum«rs 52 billion annually. 

Despite fears expressed in some 
quarters that towering import barriers 
might aggravate the US balance of 
payments problem and increase unem- 
ployment, the PTC report argues that 
the cost of trade restrictions far ex- 
ceeds their value. 

The report's authors suggest liberal- 
izing trade restrictions in the direction 
of a free-trade economy, in which the 
U.S. would import products that can 
be produced n-latrveEy cheaply abroad 
and concentrate on manufacturing 
those that can be produced more 
cheaply here, David Tarr, the Bureau 
of Economics 4 senior economist for in- 
dustry analysis, say* this approach 
would mean Kreater emphasis on pro- 
duction of tigriculturnl prod u eta, corn- 
puteif, photocopying equipment and 
other hi£h- technology item*. 

CORPORATIONS 

Growing Need Seen 
For Preventive Lew 

Corporate lawyers will spend more 
time practicing preventive law in the 
next five years, according to a survey 
of top executives and legal officers in 
237 big companies- And the simple 
greatest legal problem confront in h; cor- 
porations will continue to be compli- 
ance with government regulation, say 
9S percent of the respondents 

Interpreting what business can and 
cannot do under sometimes conflicting 
and frequently ambiguous regulations 
requires mvolving a company a lega] 
department in developing corporate 
strategies, 54 percent of the executives 
say The business environment has 
become so complex that more assis- 
tance from the legal department is es- 
sential/' says William K. Zinke, 
president or Human Resource Ser- 
vices; Inc. New York, a management 
consulting firm that commissioned 
Opinion Research Corporation to con- 



duct the survey. "Legal input in all ar- 
eas will be needed to avoid problems 
with the government, costly litigation 
and unfavorable publicity " 

Zinke feels that lawyers accustomed 
to analyzing a legal problem after the 
fact— for example, drafting a response 
to a Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint about an advertisement — will 
concentrate more on anticipating legal 
problems in the early stages of plan- 
ning a product or sales campaign, 

"In order to play an active rota in 
preventive la wye ring/ ' Zinke says, 
"chief legal officers will have to know 
what is going on in all parts of the cor- 
poration." This will require that Wnl 
Staff be dispersed throughout the com- 
pany instead of being located only at 
corporate headquarters, he adds. 

REGULATION 

Would a Consensus 
Yield Common Sense? 

Although thy lutitf-a wailed comj 
he.nsive regulatory reform bill La final 
ly moving, legislators are also 
considering a new wsy of fashioning 
regulations. Known as "reg-neg" in 
Capitol HlU parlance, the concept in- 
volve* negotiations among business, la 
bar and special interest groups aimed 
at making the rule-making process co- 
operative instead of confrontational. 

A Ust of the reg-neg concept is being 
drawn up by Senate Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee stuff members, and a 
bill is likely to be introduced early in 
the next Congress, if not sooner. The 
test would focus on a few federal agen- 
cies; Their proposed regulations would 
be reviewed by panels of business, Ul- 
nar and cunsumer groups to develop 
satisfactory compromises. 

Supporters of reg-neg believe mo 
sensible regulations would result from 
cooperative efforts by the people who 
would be affected. 

Opponents have not yet mobilized, 
but may object (hot reg-neg would In- 
terfere with agencies 1 impk* mentation 
of laws or could end up being too easy 
on business. 

New Waste Controls 
Carry Heavy Costs 

While the chemical industry gener- 
ally support* the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency's planned now 
regulations to help monitor hazardous 
wastes, there is no doubt that compli- 
ance will be costly in both productivity 
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The people who wrote the book 
on Workers' Compensation just wrote 
the booklet. 




In answer to the 
kinds of questions you 
ask most about Workers' 
Compensation, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company 
has prepared a free booklet enti- 
tled " Workers* Compensation - 
The System in Perspective." 

In it you'll find information on 
how the present system operates, 
and what Liberty is doing for you 
in claims control, research, reha- 
bilitation and loss prevention. 

Since 1936, Liberty Mutual has 
been the nation's largest writer of 
Workers' Compensation insur- 
ance. As such, we have devoted 



continuous 
effort to improving 
protection for workers 
and lowering costs to employers. 
Send for our free booklet It could 
change your perspective of Workers' 
Compensation. 

— — — — — — — — 

Ptease send me your free booklet "Workers' 
Compensation - The System in Perspective": 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 



Mart t<* 

Liberty Mutual 
Sox 777 
Boston 
MA 03116 



it's s mutual fo*ttng 

LIBERTY 

MUTUAL 




and act aid dY>i3ar*. The control--:, in- 
tended to monitor more than 500 
waste products, are to be implemented 
November 19, EPA Assistant Adminis- 
trator Eckardt C Beck estimates com- 
pliance will cost at least 1900 million a 

That b on top of the $1 billion newi- 
ed to construct the facilities required 
to make companies eligible to obtain 
permanent Licenses to handle hazard- 
ous wastes. Further, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget estimates that 
just completing the compliance forms 
will cost Industry some 5.2 million ad- 
ditional hours of labor annually. 

American industry produces some 
57 million metric tons of hazardous 
wastes each year, and the regulations 
will affect 40 million tons. 

FINANCE 

Variable Mortgages' 
Effects Pondered 

What would happen to the bus mew 
cycle if much of the current $872 bil- 
lion in home financing was in variable- 
rate mortgages? Could these new 
mortgages" potential to increase or de* 
crease consumer disposable income 
overnight exaggerate economic trends? 

David Cross, a senior economist at 
Chase Econometrics. Bala Cynwyd. 
Pa. fc suggests that higher house pay- 
ments might accelerate a decline in 
the business* cycle "if pay menu in- 
creased at the same rate as inflation 
and interest rat*.* in genera!-" 

Marshall Kaplan, an economist at 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
Washington, believes I he effects would 
not be severe, "The impact of the maxi- 
mum allowable increase, one half of 1 
percent a year, would be relatively 
* mall." he says, "and would not matter 
much in the short run** 

In contrast to traditional SG^year 
fixed -rat* mortgaged, variable-rate 
mortgage! are adjusted periodically 
and can fluctuate 2 ft percentage 
points over the life of a loan. 

FTC Proposes Tough 
Curbs on Creditors 

There's a line in The Ruboiyat of 
Omar Khayyam that goes; "Abu take 
the Cash, and let the Credit go." 

The consumer-finance industry ban- 
dies billions of dollars of both. Now the 
Federal Trade Commission ho* pro- 
pcned a ruin that W two key provi- 
sion* to jive borrowers added 
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protection retfardJess of how they pay 
fur gocdi uk) services The provision*: 

After a default, creditor* could seize 
only household items purchased under 
ihn defaulted credit contract And a 
creditor could seek fair retail market 
value in selling n repossessed item 
only if the creditor sought to collect 
money still owed by the borrower 

The purpose k say FTC staff mem- 
bers, is to end a creditor practice of 
selling repossessed products at distress 
prices and making borrowers pay the 
difference between the amounts re- 
ceived and the amounts still owed. 

Affected would be credit contracts 
used by department stores, credit card 
companies, personal and automobile fi- 
nance companies, and other lenders 
that are under the FTC's jurisdiction. 
Further, if the PTC ultimately adopted 
Lhe rule, the Federal Reserve Board aa 
well aa the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board would be required by Law to con- 
sider imposing Lhe regulation* on 
banks and saving* and loan associa- 
tions as well 

Business people have until October 
21 to comment on the proposed rule 

PERSONAL 

A Divorce Can Help 
The Job Seeker 

Divorced pereona may be under no 
handicap in the rnanagement job mar- 
ket and may even have an edge, but 
those in the middle of a marital break- 
up should hang on to their present job* 
if possible 

These are among conclusions to be 
drawn from a survey conducted among 
employment experts by National Per- 
sonnel Associates, a network of 237 
personnel agencies. Sixty-on* percent 
of the respondent* say a previous di* 
vorce is no disadvantage for the job ap- 
plicant, while 31 percent say it i*. But 
64 percent Bay that being in the pro- 
cess of a divorce it a disadvantage- 

" Divorced persons are hot employ- 
ment candidates because they are m> 
dependent."' says Phil Orlesky of Port 
Garry Personnel Sen-ires. Ltd.* Winni- 
peg, Manitoba {Canada I. "Employers 
feel they are more devoted to the job 
and career than mameds or singles."' 

Another job advantage which di- 
vorced persons supposedly share: ease 
of relocation. 

However, Helen Piers Browning of 
Mutual Pcramnel Service, Mncon. (Ja. 
points out that there is a distinction 
between divorced rni?n and divorced 



women- She aaye; * f A divorced female 
with children id highly priced for long- 
term, mimagement-oriented positions 
because she will have to work and will 
make the necessary life-adjuflimentfi to 
succeed. But a divorced man is often 
shunted aside in sales because he lack* 
the proper domestic base for entertain- 
ing clients and projecting a sense of 
long-term stability.** 

New York Builder 
Has a New Angle 

TTwrell be extra corners on the New 
Yurk City office building market come 
next Augiut. 

"A good office is a form of comptmsji- 
tioa," saya Melvyn Kaufman, vice 
president of the William Kaufman Or- 




Comer office* wnnutftd a premium, so 
Ihla new building wilt have Uk per floor. 



gunifc.it ion. New fork building devel- 
opers and operators. "People ask: 'Ho* 
close are you to a window? 1 and 'Do 
you have a corner office?* " 

Kaufman, whose firm owns nine 
large office buildings in the city, hopes 
to fill 767 Third Avenue, now under 
construction, with small firms — ac- 
countants, lawyers, public relations 
practitioner* and admen. The new 
b adding will have a feature that he 
thinks will be a special attraction I* 
will have nix prime corner offices p*r 
Boor. a 
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Voters Who 
Could Swing 
The Elections 



By Vernon Louviere 



"At the bottom of ait tributes paid to democracy is 
the Utile math walking into the tittle booth, 
with a tittle pewit, making a little cross on 
u Utile bit of paper — no amount of rheto- 
ric or voluminous discussion can piwsi 
bty diminish the overwhelming 
importance of th* point "—Winston 
Churehlfl 
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Iow many Americans will rhoo*e 
to pay tribute to democracy by vot- 
ing in the national elections next month 
a question which alternately raises and lowers 
the hopes uf the two principal candidate* for the 
Presidency, 

The politico] futures of Jimmy (barter and Ronald 
Reagan* and to some extent John Anderson, hinge 
not necessarily on the total vote, but on the kinds of 
voters who turn out on November 4- If union mem- 
bers and their families stay home in huge numbers,, 
notably in the key indict rial slates. President Car- 
ter's re-election chance* will be severely crippled 

On the other hand* a heavy turnout by people 
who do not vote regularly in great numbers — for ex- 
ample, evangelical Christians, whose ranks are var- 
iously estimated at million and who hold 
strong conservative view* on such issue* abortion 
and national defense— would be a boon to Republi- 
can presidential hopeful Reagan- And. of course, If 
voter apathy toward both Carter and Reagan fa as 
deep-rooted as some surveys auggcsi, the beneficing 
ry would be independent candidate Anderson. 

Obviously, the candidates are anxious to gel their 
own supporters to the pulls, especially where huge 
voting blocs are at stake, and get-out- the- vote drives 
fire in full -swing. Whether this will reverse the 
sttady decline in the percent age of thone of voting 
age who go to the polls— down from 611 percent in 
I960 to £44 percent in 1976— cannot be predicted 
By some accounts the percentage of eligible voter* 
casting ballot* in thw presidential election could 
full be tow 50 percent for the first time in hbf-ory. 

Both business and the unions have active cam- 
paigns under way to encourage a larger than usual 
vole in this year'* elections, which not only will de- 
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termine who 
will be Presi- 
dent,, but which 
will also set the tone for 
the kind of legislation 
that will move through Con* 
green in the next two yearn The elec- 
tions nluo will -hiij.it? the makeup of 
state legislatures that will reshuffle 
congressional boundaries on the basis of 
thin year's census, 
""Federal election laws have rigid limita Lions 
on what business and unions can do in federal elec- 
tion^ but there is enough latitude to allow them to 
spur their workers and members* to vote In fact, in 
the case of husineas, amendments to these laws 
clear the way for corporation* to urge their stock- 
holders and executive- employes and their families 
to vote for particular candidates. Corporations, how- 
ever, must scrupulously avoid partisan cotnmunica^ 
tiort with their employes, although they are free to 
distribute voter guides, nuppori get-out-the-vote 
drives and engage in other similar activity. 

As for as unions are concerned, they may use 
membership dues to help candidates of a union's 
choosing, They also may spend unlimited general 
treasury money (which comes from dues J to commu- 
nicate with their members in behalf of candidates, 
as long an the costs of such community turn, where 
they exceed $2,000, are reported to the Federal 
Election Commwioa. However, unions are barred 
from using union Hindi to carry I he campaign out- 
Bide the union family, In communicating with its 
members, a union cannot specifically call for a can- 
didate's election or defeat, but it is free to point up 
the shortcomings or accomplishment* of the candi- 
date, and the*** costs ore not reportable to the com- 
rmsaion. Thus it is that the Communication* 
Workers of America has carried a story in the CWA 
New* ringing the praises of President Carter, and 
the United Food and Commercial Workers Interna- 
Una! Union magazine Action ha* highlighted "Hen- 
gan *» Record: Antiunion," 

American business has become far more active in 
political u flair* in recent years, a* witnessed by the 



steady growth of business-sponsored 
political action committees, which now 
outnumber those of the union*. In ad- 
dition, more companies are engaged in 
programs aimed at giving their em- 
ployes a better understanding of how 
their government works and, in the 
process, encouraging them to vote. 

One of the more effective of t has* ef- 
forts is the nr Voter Aim" program de- 
veloped by Etert Industrie*, Jnt, of Loo 
Angeles in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California's Center 
for the Study of Private Enterprise. 
Thw is essentially an employe 
ic information program and la being 
used by 32& companies and organiza- 
tions this year It focuses on the free 
enterprise system, how it works and 
what it moans to the employes. 

When a group of young professionals 
with the Portland Advertising Federa- 
tion learned of a poll showing that 30 
percent of Oregon voters felt that the sr 
vote was not enough to make a differ- 
ence, they launched a public service 
campaign with the slogan ,r Your Vote 
Does Make a Difference." 

Although the union hierarchy in 
this country is officially on record in 
favor of the Carter candidacy, there is 
concern among labor leaders that the 
rank-and-file members may choose to 
throw their support elsewhere- Twenty 
million union members are anxious to 
use the voting machine to show their 
discontent with inflation, growing un- 
employment and other perplexing eco- 
nomic ills which Impact upon their 
pocketbooks directly A word from the 
union chiefs no longer is sufficient to 
deliver the union vote in a bloc. So 
while the union leadership may in- 
spire its members to get out the vole. 



the result may be one they won't be 
happy with. 

Even in the upper echelons af unions 
there is not the enthusiasm for a Car- 
ter candidacv that prevailed four yearn 
ago. When the AFL-CIO executive 
council met recently to endorse the 
Carter-Mondaie ticket there was one 
vote against— William W. Winpisin- 
ger, pnaident of the Intomational As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers— and three abstentions An- 
other sign of labor disenchantment 
with the Carter administration came 
at the recent American Federation of 
Government Employees Union annual 
convention in Honolulu when all three 
candidates far the union presidency 
came out against Carter. 

Still, union strategists are con* 
vinced that adroit marshaling of 
Forces in the rif ht places can pay 
off in November. Aggressive union ef- 
forts at registering members in Ohio 
and Texas helped put Carter in the vic- 
tory column in 1976. An example of 
how a well -organized union campaign 
can be effective was demonstrated 
when, starting with only ID people 
manning phone banks, the United Food 
and Commercial Workers Union was 
able to contact 20,000 union membera, 
urging them to vote in the January 21 

Iowa caucuses tfrnL ^ave Carter ri IxxtfiL 
when his stock was running low, 

Reagan's strong showing among 
blue-collar workers in presidential pri- 
maries has challenged ortfani/^d labor 
to make him the issue in next month's 
elections, The strategy simply is to 
scare rank- and- file workers away from 
the Republican candidate, The AFLr 
ClOs second -ranking leader, Secre- 



tary-Treasurer Thonias Donahue, said 
after the council vote endorsing Carter 
that the federation would use a "more 
sophisticated,, more refined machine" 
to educate its members about Reagan's 
record on labor issues while Governor 
of Call for ilia. That theme is showing 
up in union newspapers and maga- 
zines around the country. 

Since passage of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act in 1971. many of 
the traditional methods of raising 
money for political campaigns, both by 
business and unions, have either been 
declared illegal or severely enn .as Jed. 
One recent challenge in the federal 
courts may well alter further the man- 
ner in which unions use membership 
dues in political contests. 

A court-appointed master in a case 
brought against the Communications 
Workers of America in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Baltimore has found that 
the union illegally spent £1 percent of 
nonunion employes* compulsory union 
fees for politics and other union activi- 
ties unrelated to collective bargaining 
The case involves & suit filed by Harry 
Beck and 19 fellow nonunion tele- 
phone workers and joined by the N*- 
tional Right to Work Legal Defense 
Foundation Beck, who quit the union 
but whs forced lo continue paying 
dues p claims that the use of his dues for 
political purpuHKH was illegwl. 

The communications union has 
4£4 3 &no membern. of whom about 
25,200 are nonunion workers who 
must pay dues running about 1185 a 
year, If the court accepts the master's 
findings, the ruling could affect all the 
nonunion workers as well as the origi- 
nal 20 plain tins and Bet a precedent 
for nil unions that collect compulsory 
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due* from non union members Beck 
also took his case before the Democrat- 
ic Platform Committee lot April, tes- 
tifying LhaL M Lin ion officials id my 
money to support at least 10 candi- 
dates I was totally against " 

Unions, of course, frequently sup* 
port political candidates whom their 
members may or may not support The 
way in which unions can throw vast re- 
source* into a political campaign — all 
within the Law — was perhaps beat 
spelled out by .SWfei- 
hor, the csflicial news- 
paper of the United 
Steel workers of Ameri- 
ca, which advised it* 
readers last year that 
while compukory dues 
money cannot go di- 
rectly Into political 
contributions "si can 
do a lol: mailings sup- 
porting Or opposing po- 
1s t i en J candidates* 
phone bunks, precinct 
visits, voter registra- 
tion and get-out- 
the-vote drives, contri- 
butions to national, 
state or local central 
COPE*" (committees 
on political education L 

Among the un- 
knowns in this year's 
ejections — they repre- 
sent nearly one fourth 
of the electorate — are 
the young. Voting-age 
young people dropped 
out of the pt'ocess in 
droves in the 1960a 
and derooiittrated lit* 
tie Inclination to re- 
turn in the 1970s.. In 
the 1976 elections only 
44 percent of those in 
the IB- 26 age group 
bothered to vote This 
contrived with 64 per- 
cent of those Z7 or old- 
er. Dropping the vot- 
ing age from 21 to IS did not turn the 
trick. 

Today, however, there are signs that 
the same economic problems that nag 
at older voters are getting to young 
people □* wrtll They question whether 
they will be able to afford a house and 
children They are frustrated. They 
wonder about the efficacy of govern- 
ment, and I hey are auspicious of pcilil i- 
cijine Whether they will be moved to 
seek redress at the polls is a question 
mark. 

One 1hmg is certain as far as young 
30 



eligible voters are concerned. and that 
is the attraction of special interest 
groups such as those opposed to nucle- 
ar power and for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, In fact, youth dominates 
ft number of these single issue constit- 
uencies whose influence is steadily 
growing, [f youthful exuberance were 
to be translated into votes^ the degree 
to which this might affect public policy 
could be very significant 
On the other hand, this same youth 




Th* ultimate act of good dttzwiihlp voting, 



vole may be moving in another direc- 
tion as well. A survey at 12 representa- 
tive colleges Jind universities found 
thut student opinions have swung to 
the center since measured in a similar 
poll in 1969. According to a publication 
of the Foundation for Student Commu- 
nication at Princeton University re- 
porting on the poll. 23 percent of to- 
day's students consider themselves 
conservative, up from 15 percent a de- 
cade ago* while 10 percent consider 
themselves radical as against 17 per- 
cent in 19*39. 



A major new force in American ptjh 
tk» that appears to he taking shape— 
and may even have a substantial im- 
pact In this election — embraces the 
millions of evangelical Christian* who 
not only have disdained voting in the 
past but have kept at arm's length 
anything that smacked of political in- 
volvement. In some extreme cases the 
sheer act of voting was act ually viewed 
as an unholy experience.. 

All this may he changing. Some 
5.000 evangelical min- 
isters and 10 T 000 lay- 
men from 41 states 
gathered in Dallas m 
August to discuss how 
religious xeai might be 
turned into political 
power. The so-called 
New Right represents 
the most conservative 
elements among the 
nation's evangelicals. 
Without endorsing any 
candidate— Reagan ap- 
peared and spoke but 
Carter turnt*d down an 
invitation — it w«s 
clear the group in Dai 
las had one thing in 
common; vehement op- 
position to ERA. abor- 
tion and gay rights 
and a proclivily to- 
ward a stronger na- 
tional defense- 
It also was clear the 
ministers aasembled in 
Dallas recognised their 
potential for swaying 
elections if they take 
their newfound politi- 
cal zeal into the pul- 
pits Among the minis- 
ters was the Rev. Jerry 
Falwell of Lynchburg. 
Vsj.. the founder of the 
Moral Majority, whose 
radio and television 
programs reuch mil- 
lions of Americans and 
have a capacity for raising huge sums 
of money. Moral Majority claims it hod 
registered between two and three mil- 
lion new voters In the first year of its 
existence and raised Sl.B million. And 
that has been accomplished with 
340,000 members. 

On the surface it would appear that 
since many of their views Coincide 
with those shared by Reagan, he would 
reap a windfall of votes among taw? 
Americana, Falwcll is not so sure He 
says the public may see his Moral Ma- 
jority members as "hard right wing' 
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era" and that could turn off many 
potential Reagan voters. 

Many nowgpupcf accounts of in lor- 
vi< wh with the Dullas participants do 
indicate, however, that here is a croup 
that threw its support to Carter in 
1976, but now is prepared to withdraw 
that support. This concern has reached 
into the Carter campni^ hcadquar 
Lera where the President's political 
lieutenants worry that defect sonw by 
these born-again Christian* could ioos- 
en Carter^ hold on his. Southern politi- 
cal hose. A Cur tor campaign oflkia] 
uc know Lodges that their vote, more 
than the Southern black vote, was re- 
sponsible for Carter's carry nip the 
South four years ago. 

Both presidential candidates and the 
two political parties recognise that 
winning is important They also reeo^- 
nize that if government is to have 
meaning and be truly representative, 
the trend toward increasing voter apa- 
thy must be reversed. 

The qbtttrvatian is m apt today as 
when Abrnlmm Lincoln made it a ceo* 
tury and a quarter a#o: If we turn our 
backs to the fire during an election 
"and ifut 4curcht*d in the rear we'll find 
we have not to sit on the blister." □ 



Pyramiding! Republican-Style 



The Republicans are spending 
$800,000 on a pyramid plan they ex- 
pect will producei 600.000 volun- 
teers to help elect Ronald Reagan. 
It is part of a massive get-out-the- 
vobe campaign which Republican 
National Chairman Bill Brock calls 
the "biggest volunteer effort" evttr 
undertaken. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats are 
pushing a major voter registration 
drive, focusing on blacks, who trad t- 
tionally vole Democratic but whose 
turnout record at the polls is lower 
than most voting groups 1 

The Democrats also are active bi 
seeking to register more Chicanes, 
whose numbers make them a grow- 
ing force in politics. 

Commitment 1 80. as the Republi- 
can pyramid plan is called, involves 
a aeries of weekly meetings around 
the country which the GOP expect* 
will attract increasing numbers of 
volunteers. 



Those who attend Lhe initial i 
sioas are asked to hold sessions 
themselves and invite prospective 
volunteers; thus building a pyramid 
of 5GQ h O0O get-out -t he-voters Tele~w 
sion "unimerciaiik plugging the Rea- 
gan -Bush ticket are featured at 
these pyramid meetings. 

On election day the 500,000 vol- 
unteers — if that number is actually 
achieved— will canvass every voting 
precinct in the country to encour- 
age registered voters to go to the 
pulls 

Of the 15 million eligible black 
voters, only about 9 million— 60 
percent— are registered This com- 
pares with 77 percent of eligible 
whites who are registered, Since 
President Carter drew an estimated 
92 percent of the black vote in 
1976— helping tip the election in his 
favor — the Democrats are anxious 
to sharply increase black voting 
next month 
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Yes, Chut ls a Butler building. 

In fact, you probably «c 
hcuuuful Build buildinp jIE the 
time and don \ know it 
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Faced wHti a declining mining mdusiry 
America it increasing lie reliance on 
foreign aourcea for nonfuel mine-rate 
Including Oefl tO right) cobalt, 
ntefeet platinum- gold (la ■ lesser 
extent), manganese and lllanlum, Result 
We may be more vulnerable to a cutoff 
Of BUCJl strategic minerals Than of oif. 



Am n j cans ' store-shelf 
mentality, the notion that 
A whatever we need will 
somehow always bo there, has 
apparently lulled ua into a false 
sense of security which could 
ftomeday be shattered by a 
crippling resource crisis that could 
be* more disruptive than »n oil 
embargo: a cutoff of foreign 
supplies of critical nonfu<4 
minenit.s The U.S. imparl:- motv 
than 50 percent or 13 strategic 
mint nils nredH for uur i to no my 
and national defense. In the case of 
eijiihl minrnil*, import nceouti* 
for more than 80 percent of 
consumption. 

In certain sophisticated 
applications, there is no known 
substitute for some of these. Of 
greatest concern are chromiteand 



The 

Resource 
Gap 

By Tony Vetoed 
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Ctirormte, ^»i*fitmi in tht minulacturfl of itwnteM i»«L i* mined in Zimbabwe 
Iqt **f>Oft P much Of rt to the U.S. Domovtic mining af nom* irrinonili ha? been 
slMdJIy declining t»auH of the rmm*rme knv*»frntnt in new equipment ^fcnaAt). 
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Lt>5 derivatives I'stninlesa steel, nrmuf 
phili? j rid artillery shells I- cobalt ijVI 
engines, turbines and cutting tools*; 
manganese lottery electrolyte and to 
harden steel r, and the platinum group 
mctaJs i catalyst in chemical reactions, 
te J fcommu ni ca Li ons and air puliation 
abaterm-nt equipment*. 

The U S. in 1979 relied on import* 
For 90 percent af its chromite. 98 per 
cent of its manganese are, 98 percent 
of lis cobalt and 89 percent of its plait- 
num ^roup metals. 

Worse, Americas primary noureet- 
indude the Soviet Union and central 
and southern Africa, Zaire and Zam- 
bia, both very unstable nations with 
Soviet leanings, are America's key sup- 
pliers of cobait. Should supplier uf 
chromium and platinum from South 
Africa become unavailable, the United 
States would be dependent on its sec- 
ond (argent supplier — (he Soviet 
Union. 

'When it comes Lo essentia) re- 
sources, OPEC is just the tip of the ice- 
berg/' says David J. Kroft r principal 
minerals economist for Dames & 
Moore, a San Francisco-based consult- 
ing firm. 

M Thc country's fragile d^pendencr 
on oil imports is only the ar*L in a se- 
ries of minerals crises that we can ex- 
pert for the remainder of the century." 



A jpu jAM ii. dh^iikh, dean of the 
IJlJf (College of Mines at the LJni- 
W W versity of Anaemia in Tucson 
and director of the utile's Bureau nf 
Geology and Mineral Technology* 
giv*« a slightly diiferear aniM'^iwnl of 
what thf F " S l - 

"Hollywood, in recent years* has 
capiuilixcd on presont-duy viewer ap- 
petite for suspense and horror fUm* 
Oar federal Kovernmen*, not ?o be out- 
done, Is putting the final touches on 
the scenario of its second horror pro- 
durtkm in l«s than a decoder the min- 
erals cruris,*' 

But a rnnre tempered vii=w of ihi- 
problem comes from John ft Morgan* 
Jr., ehktf staff officer of the U.S. Bttr 
reau of Mines "We're not wnnplncmit. 
n,-rh.T ,trr we about to fall into an 
abyra." 

Th<- Ifniiwl States reliance on un- 
stable governments and potential ad- 
versaries for so many of its strategic 
mineral* has failed to arouse the pun 
in" In rye ty because the public is aim ply 
unaware* and understandably so. Most 
people hardly ever see Ihe material- 1 * 1 
their raw share and only enjoy the oaf' 
venience or security they providi? U> 
their myriads of end uses. 

nation's ui.rsj n rcss ■ ncrotiKH ifMifl 
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DIAL DIRECT 

If your business needs a tune up, pick 
up the phone. Because a phone call lets 
you establish harmony that would take 
days and weeks any other w?y. 

if your area has International Dial- 
ing, you could be in Perth faster than 
you could practice one scale. Just dial: 

011 + 61 + 9 + LOCAL NUMBER 
You can do business for $7.80 for a 
3-minute call when you dial it yourself, 
Isn't that music to your ears? So keep 
the codes handy for your next call. 

ALMOST DIRECT 

Until your area has International Dialing, 
you can still do a duet -fast! Just tell the 
Operator the country, city name and 
local number you want On Station 
calls not requiring special operator 
assistance, you get the same 
low rate as dialing direct 

P S Nearly everyone can dial 



direct to most telephones in Canada, 
the Caribbean, Alaska, Hawaii and parts 
of Mexico -just as you dial direct to 
crties inside the continental U.S. 
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And while an unmistakable parallel 
f-3cis1=. between our dependence on for- 
e*gn oil and nonfuel minerals — the 
constant threat of price manipulation 
ufld supply curtailments — we may be 
more nt risk becsu&e of our mineral* 
dependency. Oil import comprise 
about 40 percent of our national re- 
quirements, bat we are nearly 100 per- 
cent dependent on outside sources for 
some of our most critical mineral 
needs. 

■ k a HUCKnt National Academy of 

I Sciences study of chromium, the 
I authors concluded: "The fact that 
the United States is strategically more 
vulnerable to a long-term chromium 
embargo than to an embargo of any 
other natural resource, including pe- 
troleum* has not been recognized, Tr 
Just three months ago. after studying 
the nation + 6 minerals requirements^ 
the Joint Ec onomic Committee of Con- 
gTess reached a similar conclusion. 

More than once the LF.S. has paid 
the price of its dependence. In 1978, for 
example, the invasion from AngnJn of 
Zaire's emboli -producing Shaba Fro*-- 
ince resulted in a quadrupling of pro- 
ducer prices from $6. 40 to $25 a 
pound— WO on the spat market Just 
prior to the invasion* the Soviet Union 
bought much of the world'* surplus; 
during the worldwide shortfall that 
followed, the Soviet* sold cobalt to the 
US- at artificially inflated prim. 

On the supply side, the Soviets em- 
bargoed chromite exports to the U.S. 
during the Korean Wan shipments re- 
sumed in I960 More recently, the flow 
of certain HtrHiegk 1 minerals has been 
interrupted several lime* because of 
lighting in southern Africa, 

Andp of course, it is accessibility, not 
price, which Is the crucial concern. 
Representative James D Sanlim iD- 
Nev K the most vocal member of Con- 
gress on the minerals issue, says the 
United film*-* rind it* Western allies 
arc so vulnerable that a "chrome em- 
bargo by the Soviet Union and Zimba- 
bwe would bring thr entire In dust rial 
World to its knees in just six months." 
Morgan of the U S Bureau of Mines 
agrees that America faces potentially 
serious problems but suggests that the 
US. is in no immediate danger: '"We 
wouldn't be on our kneed, but we 
might get off our butts]** 

Another nonfuel nuneralu specialist, 
private consultant Robert B. Keating. 
ihmkE otherwise- "South Africa's chro* 
mite" and ferrochromium production 
could be halted abruptly or reduced se- 
verely by in tern ill pi'i?cE prnhk-ni- 
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r-r j .lJ attacks or attempted Soviet 
domination The effect* on our basic 
industries would be felt immediately, 
If Huch I uwh coincided with stoppages 
of Zimbabwean nnd Soviet chromite 
and ferrochromium supplier then the 
damage to our industrial economy 
would be crippling N 

Repercussions would not stop there, 
he says, *The United Slates would be 
forced into intense competition with 
other industrial bed nation* for *up- 
plies, a acramhtu that would place con- 
siderable «tr*ins upon Western alli- 
ance*," America's allies are even 
worse off than the U.S. when it conifts 
to import reliance 



"When it comes to 
essential resources, 
OPEC is just the tip 
of the iceberg/' 



Exacerbating our reliance are the 
continuing decline of the United 
States 7 own domestic minerals indus- 
try and the Soviet Union's gradual 
shift toward becoming a not minerals 
importer itself, putting that nation on 
a collision course with the U.S. 

In 1950, the UB depended on im- 
ports to meet 50 percent or more of it* 
needs for only four of the 13 strategic 
mineral*, "We have pane from a posi- 
tive balance of trade in minerals to a 
deficit of more than 89 billion, not in- 
cluding the value of imported potro* 
kmn and natural gas/' says Presher of 
the University of Arizona 

The drastic switch ln duo to a combi- 
nation of reasons. Rapidly escalating 
coats, many of which are a result of 
government regulation*, have severely 
eroded current and projected cash 
flows, reducing the- incentive Co invest 
in new plants and equipment. As obso- 
lete operations are closed down for in> 
provrmenta. or ri'iin-d u [together, few- 
er new one* are being brought on to 
replace them. 

Mining, like the search for new oil 
and gas. Is a high risk industry, chnr 
acterized by high fixed cost* and price 
volatility. In the case of dome key min- 
erals, the UJ5. has no choice but to im 
port them because there are no known 



ers. extracting them is uneconomical 
because of the cost of production and 
restrictive jjuwrn incut regulations 

The U S could be virtually self-auf 
firient in all but a few minerals, such 
as chromite." says Morflwn of the Bu- 
reau or Mines. "lt*H a matter of eco- 
eh mi ics " Senator llnrrw.ni I J Srhmiit 
<R-NiM.} a a geologist and former astro- 
naut essentially agrees "Nature en- 
dowed us with unbelievably vast natu- 
ral renourcee, most of which have not 
been tapped, contrary to the unin- 
formed or misguided statements tsf 
many in leadership positions/' he says- 
The other adverse trend working 
against the domestic minerals indu- 
try lh Th<- tWli-r.il tfov*«nimfnt\ 
policy of withdrawing incrcaslM 
amounts of Land in Alaska and 
the mineral- rich West from 
public access. In Alaska, for 
example, some lOfi mil- 
lion acres have been 
riT\trieti?d from miner 
al exploration and de- 
^'Uipm^nt. with fifl mil- 
lion acres designated as 
national monuments. 'The 
overwhelming part of these 
lands was never adequately eval- 
uated for mineral potential,*" says 
American Minim? Congress President 
J. Allen Overton. 

Alaska has only two commercial 
mining operations of any size. One is a 
gold drcdtfiiLf? operation and the ether 
is n coal mine. Although Alaska Is rat- 
ed excellent in the potential for com- 
mercially viable amounts of chromite. 
nickel, cobalt and plannum, .neurit: 
other key minerals, only 17 percent of 
the land Is actually open to prospect* 
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domestic d**pns:rs M the case of otrh 
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ATS Senator Schmitt: "As Soviet 
and other forces in the world 
gradually restrict or control our 
access to world energy and mineral re 
source*, the question thin wilderness 
only advocates must answer Ik 'Will 
they then advocate reopening Alaska 
and other federally controlled lands 
IV i r aipid exploration and development 
in the national interest, when that na- 
tional interest so dictates? 9 " 

Also casting a pall on the long-term 
outlook is the Soviet Union's appar+'iil 
mounting interest in mineral-rich de* 
velofring countries. The U.9.S.R. al- 
ready is a dominanl political influence 
in Angola and in Mozambique "Thv 
ultimate political direction that Zim* 
babwe will take remain* uncertain/' 
says Representative &intini N who "* 
concerned about That nation's Mnr\> c 
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government sind the fad that the Sovi' 
et Union in now imparting minerals 
which, it was recently exporting. Ana- 
lysts, who had assumed thai the 
U.SivR was self-sufficient in miner- 
als, now take a different view. 

Soviet mi ties suffer from poor plan- 
ning mi design as well as declining 
are grades* according to Daniel L Fine, 
an international resource analyst and 
41 consultant at the Mining and Miner- 
als Resources Research Institute at the 
Massachusetts Inst itute of Technology 
Mine recovery rates in some coses are 
Sj low as 40 percent. 

All of this has led Santini, and a 
growing number of others in the public 
and private sectors as well* to believe 
thut die U.S, and its allies are engaged 
in a 11 resource war." "From Moscow's 
viewpoint, a resource war is low-coat, 
low-casualty, low- visibility and usually 
below the threshold of effective re* 
nporwe by the North Atlantic Treaty 
OrKani/JilLon/" >avs Hear Arfm Wil- 

Hun C Mott (Ret.}, executive director 
of the Council on Economics and Na- 
tional Security, a Washington-bused 
association composed of senior U S 
business and labor leaders. 

Not everyone agrees. A Defense De- 
partment official. For instance, says: 
"A country could switch its political af- 
filiation tomorrow and even refuse to 
export its minerals directly to thta 
country, but as long as it remain! In 
the world market ltd resource* will 
find their way to the U S " 

THEN TiiKHk is our storehouse — the 
strategic stockpile The stock- 
pile ts supposed to safeguard the 
nation from sudden supply interrupt 
Linn.*, but -hert" urt* furious prubhnr.-i 
While more than 90 materials have 
btten designated a* basic stockpile mn< 
terials F many or the levels are way be- 
low their national goal. For example: 

Chromium metal — stockpile goat: 
20,000 tons, stockpile level: 3,763 tons; 
cobalt— stockpile goal: WA million 
Pounds, stockpile level: 40. H million 
pounds; cbromile— stockpile goal: 3,2 
million dried tons, stockpile level 1 9 
million; titanium sponge — stockpile 
goal: 195,000 tons, stockpile level; 
32,231 tons; platinum — stockpile goal 
1-3 million troy ounces* stockpile level: 
439,597 troy ounces, and nickel — 
wockpile goal: 200,000 tons, stockpile 
l*vH: zero. 

Originally established by an act of 
Congress in 1939 "to nerve the interest 
of national defense only" and not For 
Gnomic and budgetary purposes, the 
"tratcflic stockpile* «re intended to 
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provide the United States with enough 
essential ncmfuel minerals to sustain it 
through £i ihr&e-year conventional 
war. But goals and planning have been 
erratic, and the program has been un* 
ties-funded consistently. Moreover, eco- 
nomic Considerations, rather than 
strategic, have sometime* seemed La 
dictate stockpile management, 

"How else con one Interpret the sale, 
beginning in 1964, of half the cobalt in 
the stockpile when there was no short- 
age in the market?" asks Simon 
Strauss, chairman of the committee on 
minerals availability of the American 
Mining Congress, "Nothing was sold 
through the back door/' responds Paul 
K. Krueger. assistant associate direc- 
tor of the Resources Preparedness Of- 
fice, an arm of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. "The sale had 
the approval of Congress. The cobalt 
inventory was more than double the 
national goals at the time." 

Prom 1046 to 1958, stockpile plan- 
ning was baaed on a five-year emergen- 
cy basis* but thut was amended to only 
a one-year contingency for the period 
from 1973 to 197€ Coupled with our 
dependency on Unstable and unfriend- 
ly countries for a sizable share of our 
key minerals, the stockpile levels 
would appear to put the U.S. At a 
vera disad van Inge in a non-nuclear 
conflict ^Hh the Soviet bloc 

"We might be able to stretch our ti- 
tanium supplies put to eight, maybe 
nine months," says Krueger, "Cobalt 
could be stretched to perhaps 15 
months/' 

Krueger s office requested $170 mil- 
lion for fiscal lyftl lo resume bu siding 
the stockpiles, President Carter low- 
ered that to $150 million and the 
House Appropriation* Committee fur- 
ther reduced it to f 100 million The 
Senate has yet to complete action on 
the legislation. 

"The $100 million isn't much, but at 
least, it's a start/ 1 says Krueger, Mor- 



gan of the Bureau of Mines estimate* 
thai it will take at least *6 billion to 
correct the imbalance*. (For some less 
critical minerals, the quantity on hand 
far exceeds stockpile goals, i "Whether 
we wilt have 60 years [the time It 
would take to meet all goals at the rate 
of $100 million e year] of peace before 
we need them I don't know," say* Mor- 
gan "Draw your own conclusions," 

Mooing to the problem is the fact 
that virtually all of the ttock- 
piled minerals were purchased 
in the early 1950s, so that the quality 
of some — cobalt, for example — fails to 
meet standards required for certain de- 
fense-related uses, Critics claim that 
less than 1 percent of the strategic 
minerals meet current quality stan- 
dards. Responds Krueger: "That's 
wrong; perhaps 10 percent might not 
meet today's quality standards." 

According to Krueger, top grade 
strategic minerals purchased from 
now on will probably be saved for the 
most sophisticated applications, ouch 
a* weapons systems* during an emer- 
gency, while the inferior grades al- 
ready in inventory will go toward less 
important items A Defense Depart- 
ment, spokesman Ray * the inferior 
quality would pose no srraous problem 
because material* could be upgraded 
in fm hi lit* :k,s 30 days S^v- Repre=-rnU- 
tive Santini: "Thai kind of thinking 
harden* on indefensible nonsense* ' 

If there is any one element of the 
current minerals Crisis which is most 
nor pie King, it is perhaps that the na- 
tion was made aware of the problem 26 
years ago. (There were also warnings 
back then about our energy outlook.! 
AIut hearing from . r W witnesses in 5£ 
separate investigative sessions, the 
Senate Minerals, Materials and Fuels 




Siring* m environmental laws on imong the msfor Jmpwflmsnls So the construction 
of additional miners! smellers In ths U.S., such as this one In Ajo. Artt 
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Economic Subcommittee reported tn 
Congress in 1954 that the national se- 
curity we* In serious danger because of 
the U.S, reliant* on foreign imports. 

The committee recommended that 
the federal government speed up its 
program of stockpiling and encourage 
the domestic minerals industry to pro* 
duce more Laments Senator Schmitt 
"These recommendations were not im- 
plemented, unfortunately* and in re- 
cent yeari, materials problems have 
become increasingly widespread and 
acute.* 

According lo most people who are 
speaking out on the issue today, the 
U.S. i§ vulnerable now not because of 
what occurred between 1954 and 1&80 
but because af what failed to material- 
ize — a comprehensive minerals policy* 
including a formal plan among West- 
ern industrialized nations on how to 
respond to varying degrees of a miner* 
als cutoff 

But that & only partially correct. In 
1970, Gongres* passed the Mining and 
Mineral Policy Act aimed at utjrqutat- 
ing domestic mining and reducing 
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America's dependence on imports. The 
policy was never really implemented- 

La 197?p President Carter described 
the Condition of the nation a foreign 
import reliance as alarming after 25 
members of Congress apprised him of 
the situation. In response, the Presi- 
dent ordered a comprehensive cabinet- 
level policy review to analyze the prob- 
lem and propose solution* 

After an investigation that cost $3 
ni lit ion and involved 14 government 
agencies, the report, which was to have 
been completed by late 1978. was fin- 
ished in August , 1979. "It was a diurnal 
failure/' says Harry J Gray, chairman 
and chief executive officer of United 
Technologies Corporation, whose di- 
versified, high-technology firm nolle* 
heavily on all of the strategic miner- 
als. "It conveyed no sense of urgency 
about the seriousness of the* situation 
Perhaps the report's major failing was 
that it didn't identify any practicable 
solutions," Without chromium, says 
Gray K United Technologies could not 
make a durable, efficient gas turbine 
engine, 
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Representative Santini is evnn more 
outspoken on the report. "President 
Carter swept the problem underneath 
the bureaucratic rug until after Jan, lj 
l&Sl — maybe forever/ 1 he says. 

While it is true that the issue ap- 
pears to he a bilpeper, gauged by what 
little Lb written by the federal govern- 
ment for public dissemination, there la 
tome activity going on, not including 
recent congressional hearings conduct- 
ed by San tin i. The National Security 
Council, for example, is conducting an 
interagency study of our minerals de- 
pendency, wilh kj^l imI em phufljt on co- 
balt, chromium end the platinum 
group metals. 

The Defense Department ia working 
with the Fedora] Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to determine if funds, 
authorised under The Deft'nw- f'roduc- 
tion Act, could help meet national 
stockpile goals. Defense planners ere 
also examining ongoing materials re- 
search and development pregrtun* to 
find substitutes- "We're looking for a 
hedge against massive cost escalations 
or guontanUal cutoffs/' says William J. 
Perry, undersecretary of defense for 
research and engineering. 



■ r the Joint Economic Committee $ 
I report is any indication, the- nation 
I may finally be moving toward 
adopting the kind of policy that is 
widely advocated. Among the commit- 
tee's recommendations; 

• Encourage domestic minerals pro- 
duction and investment by increasing 
investment las credits and permitting 
faster write-offs an capital equipment. 

• Make federal land* more accessi- 
ble to mineral exploration and devel- 
opment. 

Representative Sunt mi and some of 
his Capitol Hill colleague believe a 
nonfuel minerals policy should also in* 
cludtf ji planned response to worst-case 
scenarios involving either curtail- 
ments or radical price increase** In ad- 
ditioti. Ro presontativ* ^;m; :em ha- r*.\ 
onimended establish intf a new cabinet- 
level post for mineral and material 
affairs that would be rtsponsibte for 
the U-S, Geological Survey and a reor- 
ganised Bureau of Mi • 

There are others who believe thai 
the first step in alleviating our miner- 
als Ejupt-ndeney should be a nationwide 
educational program Suggests Rich- 
ard Ho tmijuist, vice president of the 
American Mining Congress: "If I he 
American people knew how many jobs 
depend directly on an uninterrupted 
flow of key minerals from abroad, i hc> 
would explode." 
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A TRUCK SHOULD 

HELP COVER ITSELF 
AGAINST RUST. 



Rust doesn l just eat away at 
the sheet metal in your trucks. It 
can eat away at your profits, too 
Fortunately however. GMC oilers 



some very solid ways to help fight 
this formidable enemy Consider, 
lor example, just a few of the anti- 
corrosion measures used in 




our GMC Brigadier 

GMC FIGHTS RUST INSIDE 
AND OUT 

For openers, every GMC 
Brigadier cab is dipped in a vat of 
cathodic Bpo* primer to help 
protect even hard-to-reach pJaces 
While in the vat, an electrical 
charge helps bond the pnmer to 
the cab The pnmer s then baked 
onto the metal. And over Ihis. a 
coat of acrylic enamel \s a3so 
applied and baked at high temper 
ature to help resisi chippng and 
peeling In addition, a fiberglass 
hood - standard on the 9Q0G 
Series Brigadier and available on 
the eOOD Series -is not only 
impervious to rust, it helps reduce 
Ihe overall weight of the truck, too 
In fad many small fasteners 
receive protection , loo, 



YOU HAVE OUR WORD ON IT 



All GMC s are covered by 
a TbrsfrYear Perforation From 
Corrosion Umiled Warranty 
Exhaust system components 
noi included Ask your GMC 
dealer tor deiails on other 
limitations And about buying or 
leasing a GMC Brigadier 

You see, at GMC we under 
stand that to someone like your- 
sell, a truck isn't just a mere truck. 
[Is an investment The Mefine ol 
your business And we behove thai 
by helping you to protect it wo re 
making business better for bo 1 
ot us. 




Trucks are what w<e*n? alt about 





New Horizons inlrucking 

A 1980 Law Presents 
Opportunities and Problems 



W" itii Winston Crutch Ivy in the 
driver's seat, the huge 18- 
wheeter lumbered out onto 
Highway 83 And headed west toward 
the faraway mountain of Colorado, 
Crutchley was leaving behind a wife 
and five children including twin baby 
boys. But he felt he was building for 
the future, so his spirits rose as his rig 
rolled toward the horizon. 

He would be home again in Black 
River Falls, Wis-, before the week was 
uul h home in that small community 
where his plans for hi* family's future- 
are being built around the new rig he 
was driving and another he owns. 

" It's j gamble " Crutchley says, ,r But 
J want lo try to build so I can have 
something, some d.iy. for my if 
they want jt. ] have to start smaJl." 

The fact that be started at all atoms 
from nrm p r m f nn i l passage of the Mo* 
tor Carrier Act of which substan- 
tially reduced government regulation 
of the trucking industry On the basis 
of the promise of opportunity, Crutch- 
ley borrowed thti money to buy a 
$4A P 000 cab and o S22 r D00 trailer, 

Bos Catty k a Washrngton-bawd ftre- 
h net? journalist. 
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By Bofc Gatty 

which he plans to use to haul pro- 
cessed as well as fresh-food products. 
Under the new law, independent own- 
er-operators can obtain a permit to 
transport edible products so long as 
they can show they are "fil< willing 
and able" to perform the service. 

It a a way. accord ing to Darius W. 
Gaskicis, Jr.. chairman of the Inler- 
MMs Commerce Commission (ICC), to 
increase competition in trucking by 
giving independent operators a chance 
at some of the action. And, Gaskins 
says. Congress saw that competition as 
helping to force transportation costs 
for food downward and contributing lo 
the battle against trnlutiun. 

But Crutch ley knows he's in for 
tough times, and he's not even sure it a 
possible to succeed. 

First, it's hard to get loads. His old 
rig, now being driven by another driv- 
er, is hauling commodities for another 
trucking company, Crutchley pays 25 
percent of his take to the contractor. 
In addition, he has to pay the driven 
buy fuel, maintain the truck and trail- 
er, and pay insurance. He pockets 
whatever remains. 

With his new rig, which he must 
drive himself under the terms of the 



new law p Crutch ley sees the chance to 
do better, 

Tin going around to different com- 
imnies. trying to gel them to let mt« 
houl for them/ r C rutch ley explains 
But ho far. he'» been forced to pay rt 
broker a 10 percent finder's fee 

Slill, he refuses to cut rates in order 
to nt tract business 

Tve got to buy fuel Tve jjot to pay 
all these expenses. If 1 have to cut 
rates, 1 might as wt-ll fnryei il right 
now." 

What's happening with Crutchley 
doesn't exactly fit into the mold that 
Congress prepared when the Motor 
Carrier Ad was enacted this past sum- 
mer. 

C .hutch miy's refusal to haul food 
ot reduced rates means thai an 
important potenf iEil reckon for a 
shipper to switch from an existing cur 
rier To him doeyn't exist. And if that 
reason isn't there, why should ihi- iil- 
ready eatablhihed trucker feel com- 
pellisl to reduce hi* raW? 

The Motor Carrier Act of \m> does 
go a long way. however, toward open- 
ing up the trucking industry to new 
competition. It will help make the 
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Industry leader 
boosts j ob econom y 

F 

ADD FUEL-EFFICIENT 
8.2LT0 DIESEL CHOICES 



HillldlliUH'}:- 



Almost twice the fuel 
economy of gas engines In 
comparable applications. 
Thai s Ihe result of Ford 
I — - — F-Serles tests 

DIESEL in ci, V prckup 

L and delivery 

service with Detroit Diesel 8.2L 
"Fuel Pincher" engines. (In 
'act. at Idle, diesels may use 
only the fuel!) 
Now you can get low -cost B.2L 
diesels In all three types of 
Ford MediumHeavies. Plus a 
choice ol Cummins and 
Caterpillar mid-range diesels 
In many models, 

Total F-Serles BfrdesJgn 

Completely redesigned last 
year, Ford F -Series (above 
f tgh!) Is the first new Medlu m 



truck of ihe 80 s It s built tough 
with high-strength steel frame 
options, rust-free fenders and 
grille panel. Easy to maneuver 
with wheel cuts as sharp as 45. 
Easy to drive with new levels 
of cab comfort. 

L-Llne Medium/Heavies 

These maneuversble Fords 
(above left) feature a tilting 
front end. 



Plus the same basic 
construction as the biggest 
L-Line trucks for toughness 
and service ease. 

Only Ford Offers AH Three 

Conventional. Tilt Hood and 
Low Tilt Cab ... alt with diesel 
power or Ford's modern Lima 
gas engines. They've been 
America s best-selling Medium 
Heavies for 22 straight years!" 




WPITI Only from Hud: diesel choices 
gH5 J in all3 Medium Heavy types! 



FOHO DIVISION 



transportation of good* by truck more 
efnck-nt , too, as gateway , restrictions 
and circuitous mutes art* eJimuiifctud. 
Thai will save energy* proponents 
claim, as will increased authority for 
round trips and service to intermedi- 
ate points along the way. 

I?mes will be lets? rigidly Control Jed. 
Increases nf up to IU percent per year, 
tir similar decreases. will be permissi- 
ble without ICC intervention In addi- 
tion, a genera) 5 percent increase can 
be taken during the first two years of 
the law. By January, 1984, collective 
rntMnakinjj through industry rate bu- 



lnc 3 Baltimore, wants that if all entry 
restrictions, as wall as restrictions an 
Lv.m modi ties thai curriers enn handle 
and territories that they can serve, ,iru 
eliminated,, chugs wilJ result. 

"I don't know quite what we'll do. 
how for we'll broaden commodity and 
territorial descriptions." ICC Chair- 
man Qaskins told N'aTTQSa Business, 
But I m sure the ATA won't like it 
They'll want us to be more narrow 
than we are." 

Richard H. Klein, deputy director of 
the ICC 1 * Office of Policy Analysis, 
iflqm " We're go Liig to free up entry. It's 




Tr» 1&80 law gow a long way toward bftoginy new competition into tracking 



reutts will end, will the trucking in- 
dustry's antitrust immunity, which 
has allowed it to establish it* own nice* 
over the yesrs- 

In the past, existing firm* could pre- 
vent new competition from getting 
rtLarted in the industry by objecting 
that the service wasn't needed- The an- 
pi icant had to prove the contrary, 
Now, the objecting competitor has the 
burden of proof. 

low that I* interpreted by the 
p4 IOC Is of major concern to the 

lArnericati Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc , in Washington, which rsp- 
tuimiti most of the nation's 17,000 
regulated carrier* and many unregu- 
lated carrier* 

Eugene L Kane, first vicp chairman 
of ATA and president of E- 1. Kane. 
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jk r oi to be real easy to get In if you're 
a fit carrier And that's what the law 
told Mb to do," 

K)em predicts that ,H »mc people are 
going to make a lot of money out of 
this. The onea who adapt to the new 
environment are going to make out." 

Edward V Kiley. assistant to the 
p res i den L of ATA for policy, planning 
and development, contend* that in- 

iri-:i^i t'lOimifimiOB Irani new flrrri:- 

really isn't going to force rates down, 
Bui the excess capacity that hws renuli- 
**d from the carton I r**e***%mi i - may w*ll 
da thjit. he says. 

Kiley notes that some rates are be- 
ginning to drop because of that factor, 
citing as an example the Overnite 
Transportation Company of Rich- 
mond, Va., which Kiln hl*d for a 10 per- 
cent across-the-board reduction in 



rates on les^-ihan-lruckload trafi~:c 
Sjinr rih smaller iirms throughout ihe 
South are expected to follow Ovar- 
ii ite'a lead. 

Gaskina isn't so sure that the new 
regulatory environment doesn't huve 
something to do with such rat* 
counting. 

"There's an interaction here be- 
tween economic consequences which 
would lead iht- trucking industry to 
start to dfcKcuunt— you know, compete 
on lower rates because of excess capac- 
ity — and a basic attitude that individ- 
uals have because of the regulatory 
regime- Every trucking company in 
the country knows that the regulatory 
regime lias changed." 



GASttJNS HQtNTS out that when 
the airline industry was deregu- 
lated, the first airline super- 
saver fares caught on quickly and were 
adopted throughout, the industry. 

-1 I would anticipate tbere'M &™>d 
chance that ihe Ovemitc 10 percent 
reduction, if it stick*, might very well 
end up throughout the whole country, 
not just the southern part of the Unit- 
ed States/" he says. "Once you start 
out- of theae things, it's hurrl to <eJI 
where it's going to end up/' 

"I'm just trying to protect the traffic 
we have been handling, 1 ' explains J* 
llarwoorl Cochrane, chairman of Over- 
tiite. 

The recession apparently has caught 
up with Wilson Freight Company* of 
Cincinnati, mul Johnson Mntnr Lines. 
Inc. of Charlotte, N.C Both closed 
down their operations because of busi- 
ness losses. There appeared to be no di- 
rect connection between the decisions 
to fold and the enactment «f the Motor 
Carrier Act. 

But even as the soft economy is bad 
news for some carriers, the new free- 
dom offered by the Motor Carrier Act 
olFWs ijppnrtnmly for mjiny existing 
firms to expand its to new marked And 
thai mean* the business thai depends 
upuri trucking for the movement of 
products has more carriers to chaise 
from. 

In Menlo Park, Calif. P Gene West, se- 
nior vice president-traffic nl Console 
dated Pretghtways, the nation's second 
largest trucking company, talks about 
p3ann for growth. 

His firm has filed an np plication 
with the IOC for righto to run its 
trucks and provide service to any poirrt 
withtn the contiguous. 4B suites. The 
firm's basic strength i& ]esa-t hare truck- 
load shipments, the backbone of mtn'h 
of the transportation for the retail in- 
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Less weight. 
More miles per gallon. 
New lean look. 
More payload. 

Chevy Pickups take an impor 
tant step ahead for I98L With a 
new aerodynamic shape. Less 
w eight, but more payload than 
last year. Plus a tough truck 
build. New interior comfort. 
Same roomy cab. Improved Six. 
Optional V8 with new Elect runic 
Spark Control (not available in 



J if urn ia). See your Chevy dealer 
for details. Ask about leasing. 
A A Liter (250 Cu- In-) Six 
EPA 



19&25 



tjcjTagmber: Qrmfwtv the "estimated 
MFC to the "caiiinaiccl MTCT of other 
vehicle You may i£ei di/fereni mileage^ 
depending on how fast you drive. weALher 
enndit infin and trip Jftjjflb. Act un I ti iff h w ay 
nnii^e wiltpmbahli be Igfli Nun \h\- 
rslirruited highway fuel economy, t.owex 
in California. i\titeQgt' imftowrmmt dues 
not apply in Cfilifomiti 



Features thai wet? loogtMxf 

□ Massive Girder Beam frrnu 
fu&poniifcrn on Awheel drk «. 
tin id e|s D Dnuhfe-waJJ cimsiroc- 
titm □ Computer-mulched brakr 
systems □ Strong steel frame 
til Two slagc, mulii le:if rear 
springs □ Cmmler-angled rear 
sharks □ Iltyh Energy Ignition 



Chevy truck* arc equipped with GM 
built cj^im-s pjuducetl by vmiluu» divi- 
•.mil ' 'v r vmi.i p|i .l'h-i f»f lii-UiiU 



( (u 1 1 t7" Ph'htp with tftfitwtff Stftritfffo trim. 
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CHEVY TRUCKS 
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NEW CHEVY TRUCKS 

AN IMPORTANT 
STEP AHEAD 



tlusEry. "The greatest impact fnf the 
new law] will be to allow existing Darn- 
ers to increase their operations," West 
predicts, "The increased competition 
will cume from existing carrier^ u[>- 
poeed to the newcomer^ 1 

Acitw the continent, another com- 
pany has positioned Itself to take ad- 
vantage of the new taw, Arthur E. 
Imperatore. president of APA Trans- 
port Corporation in North Bergen. 




racession m hoping tv HnO *gme mte» down 



NJ„ hod argued vigorously against 
the measure. Bui now. tlu> ucl will al- 
low APA to expand- 
Currently the 92nd largest truck ing 
firm in the nation. APA is one of the 
more profitable With operations in 
i-Ltnil caritr-Ni ■■— =, the firm is plan- 
nmg to move into the Midwest and 
open term i nab in Chicago, St Louie 
and Detroit. "We're looking very close- 
ly at going into the Gulf states/' Inr 
peratore adds The ICC has already 
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approved APA a application to expand 
its territory to include alJ of New 
York. Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire 

Another New Jersey (irm H Cooper- 
.)arrett k Inc., in Morristown, has asked 
the ICC! for general commodities rights 
in 18 in order to make Some 

sense out of what Cooper-Jar retfs 
president. Joseph (1 Wojak, compniin> 
is an illogical scheme of routes- 

"For example, Lex- 
ington, Ky . and Chi- 
cago are only 352 
iiu Ire apart, yet un- 
der Cooper-Jarrett's 
current authority, we 
have to operate 
through Sharon. Pa. + 
on traffic between 
\T * the two cities, adding 

B% 4fS0 miles and wast- 
ing about 1QQ gallons 
of fuel each trip. 1 ' 
^ Wojack says. 

Uniled Parcel Ser- 
vice is also taking ad- 
vantage of the new 
law The luj-il h-stn<: 
* lions on UPS's Blue 
Lube I air shipment 
jflM service were removed 
■* by the measure. The 
company is now abfe 
to move packages on 
the ground in a ID- 
slate area stretching 
from the Dakotns to 
Mississippi, provid- 
ing the Hhipments 
have a prior or subse- 
quent movement by 
air. ICC opemtms re 
strict ions had pre- 
cluded UPS from 
offering its two-day 
service in those 10 
states because of a 
delivery service oper- 
ated by another firm. 
"It has long been our 
dream to nfTer ship- 
per* two-day service 
throughout the coun- 
try." says Kent Nelson, a UPS custom- 
er service manager. 

For the business that relies on 
trucks to move its products and to ser- 
vice its market area, nil of these devel- 
opments mean a great de»J. 

Cuskiru) point* out that many ship- 
per* — even some with their own truck 

fleet* — ate now negotiating vf'lih curri- 
ers. seeking improved rates and ner- 

Vttii; 

"A major retailer now can feet free 
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to go out and negotiate with any carri- 
er, the biggest/" Gaskins says. 'The re- 
Tiiiier can ^;iy, Look. we've got a 
private-carrier alternative, hut can 
you give us su met hi tig that's cheaper? 
We're trying to make a hard-n-c»ed 
business decision. We don't like to run 
trucks, but we figure that we c&n pro- 
vide our transportation for X million 
dollars. Now can you do the same 
ihsng for Jess?" 1 

In the past, Gaskins say*, that kind 
of arrangement wit h ti common earner 

WiiMl't pnHhLblr- 

Conriulidjited Freigbtwa>V West 
points out that major shippers are al- 
ready engaged in negotiations with 
trucking firms seeking to arrange the 
best deals. Prist practices might have 
resulted in larger firms using as many 
as 40 to 50 carriers.. Now, Wtsst BAYS; 
shippers are seeking lo reduce that 
number. TI They ore looking for large, 
responsible firms with which they can 
do basm ess." he says. 

T'hjs tendency of large shippers to 
gravitate toward larger carriers 
cutting down the number of car- 
riers they deal with, is real, according 
to John McQuaid of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League in Washington. 

However, he points out, if the larger 
truckers "dn nol perform. \ he shippers 
can always go to the newer competi- 
tion that's coming into trip picture." 

Another major factor under the new 
law for many firms is a provision per- 
mitting intercorporate hauling in in- 
stances where (he parent company 
owns 100 percent of each subsidiary En- 
voi ved. 

John C. White, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Private Truck Council of 
America, Inc.. in Washington, believes 
thtw provision will mean more* efficient 
use of vehicles and energy tbun wu* 
the case prior to enactment of the law. 

"The main thrust is the ability to do 
things for yourself." he says "The 
shipper can't stand instability. He's 
got to get his product to the customer ,r 

With this new freedom in the world 
of commercial trucking comes a chal- 
lenge, too r for businesses that depend 
upon trucking. With more companies 
out there providing service and much 
more flexibility involved in the rate 
structure, how will the reNnler, for e* j 
ample* be able to make sure that he to 
getting the bt««U deal for his transport*- 
tkin dollars? 

'The shipper is now going to have to 
be a lot smarter than before to deter- 
mine what he should do," White point* 
out, noting that wme instability will 




Best investment 
on the Street. 

On Wall Street or in bucks, you want 
the best return on your investment. 
The International* F4300 i& a sound 
investment front purchase price to 
trade-in value. 

Take profitability. A lightweight 
aluminum cab is standard with the 
F430O And a Fighter weight cab lets 
you haul heavier loads for a bigger 
payback, 

Economy'* The H300 design cut* 
fud cost* up to 25V because of 
smooth, unrestricted airflow and a 



drive train and major components 
engineered to save fuel. 

The F43O0 also gives your driver a 
safer, more comfortable ride. That 
gives you greater driver productivity. 

As for service your F43O0 is never 
far from the largest, best-trained 
dealer organisation in Ihe Industry 
Downtime costs you money 
International service centers get you 
back on the road fasf . 

FtofilabiUly, economy productivity 
service They make the Internationa] 
F430O the best investment on the 
street 
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IH INTERNATIONAL 

We build your kind of Truck. 



Writing Off Rights 



One erf the of reduced 

notation of motor earner opem- 
tiuns Is oil immediate reduction in 
the vsjue of operating rights, which 
previously could be bought and sold 
And often used m coltnterul on 



Roger Burtotfe. u vice president 
of O'floyle Tank Uitf», Ine , Ruck- 
vtfle, Md„ cttc* the eft&nipte of one 
firm with total asseta of $46 million- 
OTth&t total, about IIS million con- 
EifiC<d of o|juj utJ ji^ rights, moet of 
tbwa AAt-fiTiancvd, As n mult of 
passage of the Motor Carrier Act of 
IW*0, the astetjs of the company 



have decreased one third, lo $28 
miLlkm. 

Operating rights, granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
permit trucks to travel certain 
routes and carry certain types of 
cargo. Until passage of the act, 
which substantially loosened Huch 
rartnetumfi, their value as Lntangi 
hie oaseta on trucking flnnn' books 
wm estimated at $748 million. 

Burbage urged the Senate Fi- 
nance Cbmmiitee to support legisla- 
tion allowing trucking companies to 
write off the value of operating 
rights us regular tax deductif ms 



be inherent in the Industry until the 
changes "shake out," 

"Um afraid new curriers will be in 
and out like a swinging door/ 1 says 
ATA Vice Chairman Kane, expressing 
concern about new people trying to. un- 
derprice established firms hut then 
lulling duo ttj inadtfqunto revenue 

KT (.'hiicrttmii GnwkiiiH iigiws that 
there will be uncertainty. "I don't 
warn to minimize the fact that changes 
in the transpo nation industry caused 
by regulatory reform may wej] mean 
that shippers may have to do a little 
mare work to make sure they get the 



lh-.sl tiful/* fvayw, II niiiy be neces- 
sary for the shipper to devote more re- 
sources to dealing with transportation^ 
Gaskins says; — perhaps hire more peo- 
ple to '"sort things out" or have his 
traffic manager work harder 

"But those," he flays, "who have the 
traffic manu^ers th.it un- risporiiiivr to 
thi? chrilkmye wiJI get better service 
and better prices " 

Th« ICC chmrmmi add*. "If I w*tv ;i 
traffic manager , 1 would bo all fired up 
to take advantage of this- There's op- 
portunity to get ahead of the other 
guy. Of cutinK?: there nn + *onie new 



things to learn, which is part of the 
challenge. But for the adventuresome, 
progressive trallic manager, there's 
real opportunity/* 

And for the adventuresome, progress 
Hive trucking company, there seem* to 
be opportunity* too — though not neces- 
sarily unlimited opportunity. 

The Mcrroii iahhikic ait of 1980 is 
not a deregulation act, though 
there are some who appear lo 
view it that way," says- ATA a Kane. 
"There are changes in the way the in- 
dustry is regulated* but Congress, very 
wisely 1 thinks preserved the basic reg- 
ulatory' structure. 

"I befiet'e the good of the public 
should ^till be the nnraniourri consider- 
ation H as it was in the enactment of l he 
original truck regulation legislation in 
1935. And haw the public will fare un- 
der [he new law wilt depend to n great 
extent on the way that Jaw is imple- 
mented, 

"IT all restrictions on entry, on what 
a carrier can transport and where, lire 
cast aside, along with the obligation i> > 
«erve t then we are going to land back 
in the early l&HOts* when service was 
chaotic and discriminatory. But if the 
leLL**r of Lhe Law and the clear intent of 
Congress are followed, then the public 
will continue to get the kind of service 
at the kind of prices it has grown ac- 
customed to," a 
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will tare undsf the new law mil ocpvn* ro ■ great 



on the way mat law i* Implemented. 
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Discover 

the new Mack 




-Liner.. .the great 
new medium-duty truck 
designed lo Mack 
quality standards and 
giving you the money- 
saving diesel dilference. 



• M»ck Tina* 



I fit: 



From Mack 
leader In dies* 
duly M&ck Mid~Uner 
groundHrp dieaeilrue 
vorsahle and tough, I 
Irddititm. .V 

Mack MW-Uiw 
manufactured byths 
mg industry Tnat a 



vice Centers 

For whatever your needs 
Mack truck — the Mack Mm 



jcks. trie long-rocogi 




jet 3 groat now 
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^b— nsc* c Getting Started: A Costly, Uphill Climb 



& ■ ew ca&riers seeking to take nd- 
W%M vantage ml the import unities r.if- 

I ™ fered reforrns mode in 

trucking regulations had best rnukv 
sure I hey know whut ihey are rising 
bef ore selling up shop. 

Starting even a small trucking con- 
cern is an expensive — and risky— prop- 
osition, according to data prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
for Nation's Business. 

Here, According to the data, is what 
it takes nnanrisily to enter the truck- 
ing industry aa an owner-operator with 
one tractor-trailer. The premise is that 

there w\U fcw m two-driver Uoim. operat- 
ing 131<OU0 miles per year with aver- 
age one-way hauls of 2.500 miles and 
haded backhauls 75 percent of the 
Time This is tyfikai of a long-haul 
owner operator type of operation. 

New equipment today codts at least 
£50.000 for a steeper-type tractor and 
S12.00Q for a van trailer, ur u total of 
$62,000. Then there are these annum! 
costs: 

Fixed cost* ft depreciation 
Depreciation costs $15,196 
Loan interest on vehicles 9,301 
Vehicle and 

■.!«:_■..' insurance 7.205 
Vehicle licensee 2,227 
Manjigement & overhead D.GfeQ 
TdUl $37,597 

Annual running cost* 
1 1 :i l s 000 miles per y earli 

Fuel it SI. 13+ per gallon 

and esculn lion SM.405 
Maintenance Unci. 

reserve for future i 11 ,528 
Urea and tubes 

lincl. recaps) 4.847 
Miscellaneous operating 

costs 8LSB0 
Total ...S5G.330 

Total costs, 
excluding drivers . . £<Kl,!*27 

Estimated cost of two drivers in- 
cluding Social Security, baaed on 
Teamster rate and aggregating 
28 bV per mile . . , . Vtt.T& 

Grand total $131*655, or 

41.006 per mile 

Translating these data into a nut* 
and bolts operation, a new owner-ope r- 
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atar entrant into trucking must be pre- 
pared to purchase 'new.i;i ^mnhi nation 
w>Un\z $62,000 fur which the thwu 
payment would be 'Jf)-£5 percent nr 
S 3 2 , 4i H i r < ^ ] Fj.fjfJO. The balance, due in 
three years, would include more than 
127,000 in interest, or an average of 
about $2,300 per month in principal 

and inter^t payments Oft the lu;jit. 

Other up-iron I nrnney finau ranee 
and BttfflSSi of S9.500.I brings the total 
original cash needed to start with one 
[nurk m approximately S25 ,00ft To 




Unloaded mfcles most be oltaet by loaded 
miles if the tfucier ic lo make money. 



this should be added at least another 
'StO.OtHl for general opening expenses, 
emergencies, etc , or a srrand Uital eapi 
(a! requirement of $35,000. 

To earn a* much us, n union driver, 
the new entrant and his driver partner 
would have to operate about the 
131 ,000 miles per year used as a base 
in the data— and 7B percent of those 
mi lets would have to be loaded with 
revenue f resent 

This breaks down as: 132*000 miles 
per year— or 2,519 miles per week, 52 
weeks of the year Or 2,620 miles per 
week for 50 week* with two weeks olf 
lor vacation or maintenance down- 
time. Taking the 60- week year* this 
further breaks down to 4. '17 mil^ per 
day on u six-day week. 

The mileage iiiid cost* jiIsn mean 
that freight must be carried to bring in 
revenue* of $131,655 per year to make 



the endeavor break even without any 
return on investment.. A^uming the 
data's 75 perverit hinted hMikhauJ 

(87,5 percent of total miles loaded* 
meanis thuT eiieh year t bi f- minhimition 
must travel 114.625 mites loaded with 
it cargo which payi an average of at 
least 11-15 p£r mile. Put another way. 
It costs juM over SI per nuli\ rillk>winfi 
for drivers' pay, to operate and to am- 
ortize debt* taxes* and insurance if an- 
nual mileage is 131,0<K1 

Thfeeritf enntmueri knurled >n enifjtv. 
and thrrefarc each empty mile munt be 
covered by revenues from a loaded 
mile. Of course, if the owner en n not 
drive 131,000 mites a year, his pt-r-nuta 
euHts ruw because he must a mortize 
the fixed annual cost* (£37,597) over a 
smaller number of mile*, 

If the owner*operalor, who still 
would have but one vehicle* can opi<r- 
fite Hh efficiently hs a regulated i;«mi- 
m<m carrier of general freight does in 
relatively good year, then he shuuJd 1 
able to make about 5 percent profit on 
his operations before income tuxes. 
Taking the 131,000 miles, he should 
then have nnly Eibuui- 7 gierrent empty 
mileage tthe common carrier average J 
or n tutal «f 121X50 loaded nulns He 
abuuld also able to have gn^se reve- 
nues of $131,653 plus 5 percent, or 
S 138.2.36 This would give the new mo- 
tor carrier en trim t ,i year-end proll? of 
56,5^-18.8 percent—on on invest- 
ment of about S?i5.000. 

Howkvi>:el h iiiso men oh That I he 
■ new owner -operator carrier 
J must have paying toads for 
121,830 miles o year und chariie r±l 
Least $1,135 forench Loaded mile. 

Jn addition to iinjincial resourei'S. 
notes Bernard iJailhird. dirt^ Tor of ihe 
S rim] I Bujiiri€-^ Assistance Office of 
the Interstate Commerce Ommissinn, 
new Lrucking firms will need a fund of 
knowledge. They should: 

* Do preliminary market surveys. 

* KnUihlish Jin t^fertivM l)<H^kkeepiou r 
system, 

* tie willing to negotiate prices. 

* Go for contract authority instead 
of curnrnon carrier authority 

* iJtn'ide w lusher (hey i\ui h|wm.U' 
on a slim profit margin. 
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Interview With the President of Haiti 




Profile of Haiti 



Capital: Port-au-Prmce 
Population: 6.000,000 {esl i 
Density: 500 + per square mile 

Distribution; Uman 20 percenl 
Rurgi 80 perceni 
Area: 10.700 aquara mtfes 

{80 perce nt mountainous I 
Highest Elevation: 3.000 feet 

Languages 

Official; French 
Majority: Creole 
Business; French & English 

Principal Religions: Roman Catholic 
Voodoo 

Currency Unit: 

t Gourde - 100 Centimes 
5 Gourdes = US$ 1 00 

Average Temperature: Coastal 81T 
Interior 76 n F 
Average Rainfall; 50 inches in 
Port-au-Prince 

Political Divisions 

Nine departments wrth Prefects 
appointed by (he President 

National Hohday 

January 4, 
Independence Da/ 




During a 2 5 hour ffitarvfew on Juty 3 J. 
1 980 with the President of the Republic 
of Haiti, H E. President Jean-Claude Du- 
vatier stressed his personal dedication 
to expanding the nationai economy 

Mr. President, upon assuming of- 
fice in 1971, your priority commit- 
menf was to further the economic 
development of Haiti via thm pri* 
pate enterprise sysfem. What are 
the reauffs of this commitment? 

The results are twofold, and geared 
towards the same objecttve. First, the 
sizeable increase in foreign investments 
has led to a substantial increase in em- 
ployment and to an improvement in the 
capability of worker as well as the tech- 
nical staff. Secondly, the steady rise In 
the number oi new industries look pface 
wilhm ihe private sector— textiles, wear- 



ing apparei, etedtonics, beverages, etc — 
and Ihe private sector has moved strongly 
m the envelopment ol joint ventures as 
typified by the foodstuffs industry. This 
kind of Hailian'forejgn development plays 
a significant role In the economic growth 
of the country, and my government corv 
hnu-e$ to encourage them, 

fteJelfve to economfc develop- 
ments during your nearly iC ye<ir$ 
of administration, what are your 
pro tide s I a c c omplf i h men ts ? 

(3eneraity. I derive greai saiistacdon 
from Ihe economic development qjf Haiti 
during these years I should like to men- 
tion in particular, the establishment ol two 
major infrastructures highways and the 
production ol energy, I also have a feeling 
□f having done my part towards Ihe 
broadening of human resources that are 
ot such high vaiue to industrial produc- 




ill 



H E Jvan-CtaudB Dwaher, Pm$\rfQnr ot Ha*b antf hrs wife. Mtfme Mtchofo Quvatoar. 
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tivfty This was achieved mainly through 
progress in sanitation and education 
Further, the continuous e>cpans4on ol the 
industrial sector is a cause of greai sat- 
isfaction to me. 

What are your disappointments? 

Unfortunately, our economic and social 
progress has been periodically hindered 
by cai as trophic hurricanes thai affected 
advances In agriculture and industry, and 
thereby Ihe standard ol living of our ctt- 
izens But. ,r 15 heartening to land that our 
people are aware of the sacrifices re- 
quired to overcome Jheso difficulties and 
lo make I rue the dream of a strong and 
prosperous Haiti, 

Please fdentrfy the grounds f©f 
your Apt U 1 9S0 statement: "Noiti 
now can fa-fee a ceflfer-stege sole 
in the attraction of glob a J bu*J- 
nw »nd industry/' 

Indeed, I did say in rny speech of April 
1980 ihat Ham could play an important 
pan in business end industry. By ttiiS, t 
meant thai with the benefit of geo- 
graphic position, scenery, natural re- 
sources, initiative!- minded labor and ihe 
availably of a low-cost labor force. Haili 
has at her disposal ihe means lo move 
Inio the ranks of *abor intensive couniries 
such as South Korea, the Philippines and 
Hong Kong Pursuing this theme, I must 
mention the political stability enjoyed by 
our country and the fiscal incentives, pro- 
vided by my government to industrialists 
and businessmen, enabling them to co- 
operate in (he development o< our econ. 
Deny, thus ensuring a prestigious place 
for Haiti in the family ol nations 

Mr. President, to what do you at- 
tribute your country's image prob- 
lems? 

in ihs first place, I shall say that these 
problems have their roots in a lack of 
tamiFJarify with Haitian readies and cul- 
ture. Over the years, 1 have been doing 
my best to lester a more realistic under- 
standing ol Haiti, inviting Amoncarts to 
see Tor themselves Ihe prog/ess made 
by my government, 

Finally <, please describe ihm image 
of Haiti arrd lier cftiien t trial sftoukf 
•Jtfsl in North America. 

The Image of a Haiti dedicated to peace 
and labor 

We havo always depended on ihe fair 
rtftV ot the equity-minded Americans They 
have sustained and assisted us In our 
roost difficult momenta They will $1111 be 
^ady to do it it fair-minded editors and 
journalist will agree lo otter them the rea! 
(JJTage of Haiti based upon the realities. 
The desliny of rny country is tightly bound 
,0 1h e American democracy What Is 
needed is a consolidation of ail efforts 
^"'rtg, at the material and spiritual well- 
«irig ol our two peoples 
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Ms economic objectives ere ciQdrly 
outlined in excerpts from a Sepf 22. 
T979 a<Wress; 

Recently, when addressing a group ol 
businessmen, I said: Private enterprise 
is Ihe cornerstone of. Indeed Ihe key to 
a successful economy and it is on this 
premise thai wo have resolutely based 
our development plans. "Hits statement 
indicates simply lhat II is to die private 
sector lhal I hope lo be able to look to 
create successful industrial activity to help 
the growth of our economy I commit 
myself to create the condition? for sus- 
tained and balanced growth In the private 
sector so Chat H may derive a satisfactory 
level of profit and be a liable source ol 
employ man I. capable r.«l de-ilinq wi!h cu> 
unemployment problem, 1 repeal today 
my appeal to the Investment capability 
of the privalc sector. I Know that efforts 
have been made, but we have not yol 
crossed the irreversible Threshold, Ihe point 
Irom wtiicri toward impetus can no longe* 
be stopped or stdei racked, whe'e it feeds 
on itself and irresistibly encompasses 
every part ol Ihe economy To cross this 
irreversible threshold is my ambition, in- 
deed my obsession, and I will not rest 
untli this has been accomplished. 

In this context, I consrder r| imporrani 
lo encourage me establishment of busi- 
nesses engaged in the assembly industry 
which impart raw materials and re-exporl 
the limshod product This type ol industry 
cannot, however, form the base or sound :y 
balanced economic development; for, by 
definition, such activity is temporary in 
nature, dependent on fiscal benefits 



granted by law for a specific number of 
years Nevertheless, ii does constitute an 
important source Of employment and Is 
by no meant? a negligible iaclor of assis- 
tance 10 the overall economy . But nothing 
happens automatically The development 
of our country will only be accornpeishef* 
by concerted effort. 

Our objective Is to open up still further 
opportunities fof investors by dealing 
ahead of lime with matters with which 
Ihey are concerned in respect lo Haitian 
law and the basic framework to enable 
them lo become fully involved in our 
country's economy This framework will 
be supported by the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Central Bank and by Ihe open- 
ing, in the near future, in the United Si ales 
of a representative office lor the Benque 
Nahonal de Credit Furthermore, the 
growing mobilization of public funds will 
be a springboard for the regenerate of 
our economy 

Because of ihe recani budgetary, fi- 
nancial and fiscal reforms we have intro- 
duced, ihe various agencies for multilat- 
eral and bilateral aid have been convinced 
by Ihe unwavering determination of the 
government lo implement i1s economic 
and social development program As a 
result, from now lo 1 382 more than Si 2 
billion wHJ be committed to programs un- 
dertaken by such organisation*. This is 
Ihe Bret time that an aid program on such 
a scale has been made available to rhe 
Republic ol Haili Do I need to beg the 
nation lhal it should be inured lo seize 
this opportunity? I urge IhereJore, every- 
one concerned with production to rec- 
ognize and accepi their responsibilities 
For p II we do nol use these opportunities 
to alter Ihe lunriamerrtals ol Our economy, 
we will again fall back Into Ihe distressing 
conditions which have made our country 
one of the poorest in the world 

I know, however, trial institutions and 
cap nol alona are not enough to achieve 
ihe development we seek, We need to 
create confidence m the public sector, in 
Its capacity lo control the machinery of 
govemrnrjnt and to channel assistance 
programs effectively . , I will strfve. both 
oul ol personal conviction a* well as from 
choice and political policy, to nuture con- 
fidence, the most important element for 
rneaninglul and lasting inveslmenl » have 
shown by my actions lhat \ am concerned 
with the situation, I have fostered con- 
ditions which have led lo an expansion 
of credrt, encouraged the repatriation of 
Haitian funds from overseas, stimulated 
a taste for enirepreneunsm . I recog- 
nize that an investment in our country 
carries wtih H ihe nsks attached to an 
imperfect infrastructure! environment and 
to a lack of claniy in future business con- 
ditions I repeat thai everything will be 
done to safeguard your capital, and m 
particular the law wih be revved when- 
evet rt is shown that trie enisling law tend* 
to discourage tha incentive to invest ■ 

Hi 
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Introduction 



How do U.S. industries, which require taOOMnten&n/e pro- 
ductton, compete successfully in worldwide markets^ 

One answer has been found by some 300 companies cur- 
renlly producing components or 'msn^ci oroducts in Halll fpr 
export The boHorn line reads lhaf US lecnno^ogy plus low- 
cofil Haitian labor add up lo an "unbeatable comtrinafion ' to 
produce labor- inlensrve terns lor any or loday's competitive 
markets. The Asaa Pacific centers of economicaf production 
can no fonger compeie the adjaceni Repubfrc of Haiti. 

The lol lowing 'Business Dialogue" contains questions Irom 
businessmen and answers Irom authorities in HaJH and au- 
tonomous economic messages written fry responsive leaders 
of the Haitian economy To paraphrase one American busi- 
ne$5rnan Haili otters a profitable aolutiorT to manufacturers 
who must compete In tough markets during tough times." 

Let us review the evidence and lesijmomals which support 
Ihie strong commentary fl 



What part fi foreign Investment expected to play In 
Haiti* z economic t evolution? 

The assembly and Irghii manufadunng indusines have tjgen 
tne m.iin thrust of Maili's dnve fpr foreign investment, The effect 
that business has on the social needs uf Haili is incredible. 
For every person employed In an Industrial Job, at least to 
people are able to live on Thar one person s income- The em- 
phasis rs on job creation through foreign investment. Devel- 
opmen! musl tie labor-intensive, not captlal-intensive Tho 
government feairzes that labor-intensive industrial devgbp- 
mens is of the utmost Importance So solving Haiti's human 
problems, and It will roma^n so for five \o 10 years. 

What are tho dimensions at Haiti's human problems? 

T 'v prnfjlems ot our people are enormous Haili is one ot 
the poorest countries in ihe Western Hemisphere. II has a high 
Infant mortality rate, deepile an annual population growth rate 
of 2 percent Our populalion is 6 rniNion with 3 density of more 
than 500 per square mile. Bui ihls Is misleading sgoguse the 
terrain is 60 percent mountainous, so that the actual population 
density in the coastal regions Is among the highest in ihe workj 
The annua] per capua income Is $125. INrteracy Is high and 
unemployment Is a crilicaF problem 

One bright spol has been the performance of Ihe Haitian 
worker. He has proved himseM to be sailed, productive, con- 
sfsteni and reliaufe rn over 200 lactones Our workers are one 



The Economy 



Harii's most important nmtionat goaf, according to 
President JeflO'Cfaude Dwailer, fa la create eco- 
nomic fG¥otuiion. Whai mrm the chance* for achiev- 
ing Chfs 90 ml? 

Thefe are define reasons ror optimism that rus economic 
revolution will succeed. Sfcnce 1971, Ihe economy hag grown 
at an average mis ot 4 percenl. and ihe Gross National Product 
(QNP) is approximately S1 brllion. There ts a budgetary deflcn 
of about 512 million; however, this deficit is improving due to 
the infusion 01 funds from Haitians Mng abroad. 





ft<tf»rr H TIppanfMUV 

THE HAITIAN 
AMERICAN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 



HAMCHAM— in Tims For Today and 
th* Future r 

H m indwd appfwkito trut th* Htlfctn 
American Chamber af Comimct and 
Indbslry IHAMCHAM} point m* tfterl to 
accommodate ffvo polcntfj&l rtwmta. in H»ih 

TradUkxiilly, Ham tiu b*in ■ luithfgl 
tntirt a* sne UfiitecT Stains bvb^ sand^ri 
1,030 iroflDS 10 lake pan m fTm 8af&a of 
&t ■ .inafi 1 77S Ainng ma- Amerc^n 
BavOhrtiOfl. HaH today repreeemi la in* 
lkur*a S*HT*a a Bd^d iDumartiori what* Ifta 
t»M *niftf p*m tyWtn car ba developed to 
41 (until btcauie Hnih It orm of m« meat 
ICOUnlht* m tht Carlb&aafi r eg tan and 



At m# OHl hu prDvtjn, Harti ««pr»&ant1 4 
o»<I trvj cflbuatM r*k to b* tt*»n by 
praftt-wlftntftd Ouifnswmflfl HAMCHAM * 
proud to tw a M ptnr«f in HaHi'i 
osvwopnwfTf, pwWf #no lOmOf row. 

W«tet?<Tve to in* fnaiPKtliaai ODUfVtfV *n rnt 




Gllbtrl Biajiv 
AOIEHIE O HAITI, S A 



Ongoing Expansion Boacrd on 
StDblMly 

Fof mm man Ihroo gvna^tcnB. Jho Bifiic 
family h«» EMfl 1 tomtit in Haiti and 
aon.j tho w. i> wftvo wnrkud For in* 
aconqmlc cJov*taprn*n| ol IN* country. Mo^wr 
nae our bu-fiir^nn bc^n ^nclu^vroii mid wo 
rwv* aEwfiya ha4 mqal OVnpttM ttCUAty. 

Owing ma last sewn y*.wt, oonilo>nt In 
(ha guaranteed conftFnrf by ffi«t guunrnmflfTl 
Id all buairwftsea. wa ha^* Iretl^ invHt^j in 
A tttfll mill, a plaarlci fflcloty, a laxlUe mil/, 
antt an vnHW oil p!an1 

W* tr* proud u tt.y (hti •** are 
PirtiDpahng ttttv*t¥ in IN© Beonnmifi 

i1i.,'r!.:.:^irriiintor Ehii C£JUHfjy whw* WB li-d 
t^t tEtb^ty trtftt -vvtiry DiiaineEsman in 
qearthing lof 
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SA l lON S 0L-SIM-SS Ot T^llr Fl I nt*0 



ol the- main reasons that most foreign companies who have 
invested m Haiti are preparing lo expand 

How largo a part does assembly And fight manufac- 
turing play in the HmHImn economy af present and 
How ftmm H grown over the past decade? 

This sector now accounts for more than two thirds oi rmm- 
uJ&ciuring employment in factories, with about 50 000 workers 
m The Pofl-au- Prince area Assembly and light manufacturing 
currently are the mo a I dynamic e!amenl$ in the economy arid 
growing at s rate ol 12 lo 15 percent per year, accounting for 
1 & to 16 percent ol the Gross National Product. 

Summarize the basic reasons why medfimvsf f artcf 
s/naiJajrJ rndu sines snouJd find Haiti to ba an ei- 
ceJJertt production trie. 

Most imporianl are low capital requirements and trie a vari- 
ability of a large, low cost, highly disciplined and productive 
work lofce. Haiti's dose proximity lo Miami also provides 
American firms wish an opportunity to significan:|y reduce 
transportation costs to a low cast labor a^ea, as compared to 
the Orient, for example. Other reasons, Include: availabftty ol 
trained English-speaking supervisory personnel, availability of 
competent Hartian [Olnt-ventLrre parinens; adequale industrial 
rental space; and the use of second-hand equipment. 

li Haiti'* Ifirraafriicture adequate? fo compel* with 
other Caribbean lites for assembly work? 

Ham's infrastructure is more than adequate from ihe standpoini 
ol our competitive position In the Caribbean region Aside from 
Mexico, Haiti is Ihe largest producer o* assomOry work in trie 
whole Caribbean and Central America region. 

Ham's assets Include a brand new port featuring capabilities 
to handle roll-on. roN-off cargo, excellent air f reighl connections 
wilh r4orth America, a reliable electricity supply bolstered by 
the completion of a new 22 megawair plant m Port-au-Prince, 
excellent and reliable worldwide telephone and telex com- 
municaiions and an expanding industriaJ park. 

To stimulate decentralization ol industry, a very ambitious 
program or rural electrification is underway Plans are being 
pursued for indusi nal parks in labor-intensive secondary cities, 
many of which are being served now by new roads connectrng 
the northern and southern regions. 



Soma Martian sources claim many U\S. manufac- 
turer* art currant J jr producing in the Hepuolic- How 
many an there and what arm thmlr produces? 

In the neighborhood ol 150 American tums are subcontract- 
ing assembly work in Hani Around 60 ol Ihese companies 
have invested directly in our country This investment has laken 
iwo torms— wholly-owned subsidiaries or Joint-ventures. 

Specifically, production ol toys and sporting goods wen l from 
S3 5 million in 1970 to $40 6 million in 1979; clothing grew 
Item Si .7 miltion in 1970 to $54 million in 1979; eiectricaJ 
apparatus went Irom nothing in 1970 to J 13 million in 1979 
while other e^eclronic products went from nothing in 1970 Lo 
Si 1 million m 1979. 




Doe« Haiti bana/i* from farefgn aid? 

Yes, foreign aid from multilateral and bilateral sources Is 
one ol ihe positive factors slowly contributing lo ihe growth oi 
the Haitian economy. \n FY 1 978, this amounted to £108 million 
and m FY 1979 i| increased to $129 million Most of This aid 
has been used lo improve Haiti's infrastructure. 

Which con turner product* now being imported for 
domes He consumption could be produced by If art/7 

A recent govemmen! sludy conducted in cooperation with 
the International Labor Office has determined that the loNowmg 
products imponed In 1977 could have profitably been produced 

(continued on page BH) 




Edward J MtGurk 
AQENCE3 FHONLIF, 



Investment* Will 
Create Needed Jabs 

The many U S n&w$pape*» ihnt publiah 
rt^rfrt rtn H.uli ^ir'noui &ny intfmaEign u to ma 
■i-;il «.n-.l«i in unfcaJifev able 1 Sulp ia porta are a 
mil dotrlnwri to Ihe prggraai of this arnall 
country 1hat In dDJny all Doac : hlo Lo imp'tira 
lf» Handed cM Irving lot iU- people Even 
under ouch Lnwoilpnt! pfOQceet haa been 
ma<*« becauaa or In* oorpjrrhinjsrion 0 r m* 

pjjwwrrvTonr flr<j 1hi& p<n>pl« 

Mv pip^iqnce mi en Amrlcurt du^ng th« 
23 run I neve been w txnineu h*#e hot 
been most mwfyrng Tha halo ol mow in 
high oftidai o*f*e w in evidence end 

1f» [Mrtjfilv arw Friendly and Vtfriyfr 

consider ale ol oflwi- 

Thia * e vtfy poor country and certumfy 
dnaarvtw Ail the r*ajp lh*1 can gnmed oy 
the Unrted Slfilw *hesni I am and bo aay t\JM 
hot bwn paying anoogn anerHion Id Ha*Li i 
dflvstopmsifl which *eqijinaa heavy tinaf*cinfl 
What #b rrc-ed mm; uro mora povata 
mvaat^anEB to cruta mvi [obaV 




Andy Anflafaafl 

JtLUEO iNDUSTBrES 
INC. 



Come Tap the HerUen Leber M&rkes 

Twelv* yoari ago whan picoBiraj 
rt*diryin; fl5**mtS** hop* uxl it 

cotM nol be done, ^ewrrr^-^yee, 



Today hjiv* ovttr 2,0(10 arnpioYeei wtv. 
Bay yes it can ba dorm— *n:.-^ 
as iambi -f.^ id yBiv sccihi*>Lical*«3 ooaa TV.i£ 
In because our woffc Ibma b dactrooa willing 
K? learn regutar .r, n^ir ivorh hadits and loyal 
Id irmu nrfikfym The resources conlainad f 
lha Hmhan inrraafucturR or auppot-nfj 
iafvicei la Vhgoroub and rapidly i^rowin^f 

mm uufj ui fjn tilt/ OjOfrtf^yi anlCOTTrB rtur 

Amtrlcin oorteaQuet to join ue In u^i 

•et*eftfiTQ ^^lyfllfrhrrn T ^%f> Hilirllirt UlbOT 

irm^iiat it e laro^e u*iiApped f'niijifti reeou'^e 
1r> mi of Morth Amehce to uiibje 
iLfcaaaruffy 



Nation s husiness octoskr 
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Til© ECOHOIHy (qdrr/fnued from page SH) 



tocaHy oy smau lo medignvsjzs operations: 

Antma! <a1sand oils, S5 SmJHion.cjotton dothinq. 1 mnhon 
soap detergent. $2-9 million, underwear and hoiwy. S2 5 
million; tobacco and cigars 52 1 miFNon and trash anrf canned 
tish, $1.6 millton. 

In general, industrial imports went up rrwe than three limes 
between 1970 and 1S7S from $40 7 million in 1970 Co 5125.7 
motion in 1976, 

What part does agriculture play In thm Haitian econ- 
omy fob ay? 

Agncu?ture is tne most imporlani sector, repfesenung ap- 
proximately 45 percent of tto Gross National Product and 
&mploying about SO percent of the work force. Mos! agrlculturaJ 
productktn is no.n-mechanjzed and smast scate A wide variety 



km A Ilk 




ot crops are grown The principal cornrnodilies are collee, sis-ai 
and essential oils, which are Jargefy exported, and rice, sorghum, 
cr>m and sugar which are mainly consumed domestically. 

What ram materials* it a>ny> ar« JveHabfo in Haiti? 

We recognize lhal the availability of domestic raw materials 
is sometimes profclemalic In Haiti In order So allow our indus- 
tries to remain competitive, most raw materials tan be imported 
duty free, lhat Is, at world prices. In 1976, the average lariH 
was 10 percent. Serious efforts are being devoted lo increasing 
the supply of domestic faw materials, particularly in agriculture 
(cotton, fjce. IruilB) in Ihe construction industry, most rsrw 
materials are available at compeliirve prices and. In feci, we* 
export cemenl, brick and Me. 

Is Haiti'* road sysf«m adequate? 

Modern highways now link Port-au-Prince with ihe pnncipa' 
cities in Ihe provinces Smce 1973 Ihe governmenl has con 
siructed and improved appro* imalaly 350 miles at a cost ot 
$75 minion By 1981, an additional 650 miles ol feeder road& 
are scheduled lo be completed . 

How many U*S* banks, it any, offer full commercial 
services in Haiti? 

Three American, two Canadian and a French bank olfer full 
commercial services in Haiti. The American oanfcs are Fir&r 
National Bank of Chtcao^o, The First Ma-lion a I Bank of Boston 
and the City Bank Of New York The Canadian banks are Ihe 
Royal Bank ol Canada, and the Bank ol Nova Scotia Th« 
French bank is the 8anqme Nationals de Paris There rs a 
locally owned private bank, Ihe B&nque da I'Union Hamenne 
which has a small partwrpallon by Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust of New York. 

Fhe Haitian governments banking syslem wax re- 
vised during 1^7S. What do these changes mean to 
(he Foreign Investor? 

The baste inianlion behind Ihe 1979 revision ot me banking 
system was to modernize ihe banking laws and to creal* 
an up-io-dala administrative structu/a. Specifically, ihe old 
Banque Nalionale de la Rapubhque d'Haiti was split into 
new instil uteris: the Central Bank {Banque de la Republiqu* 
d'Haiti) and a publicly owned commercial bank (Banque Na- 
tional de Credit. Wo do not anliCEpate that foreign investors 
will be af leered by these changes * 




Afidre S. tDS.H 

■President 

ALPHA ELECTRONICS 
ft PLASTICS 
INDUSTRIES 
NATlOKALES 
REUNIE5 



Mutual Assistance? 

Hs* imp* mufflif \) 5 minwt#c4u*»ri 
bacons eompotii,'*s m Ihe we'd murium with 
n>s Scf*e*r libw coil arY*hef e. 

Dn*y 40 mmulea by air from Miami, Heuli 
pt#<P5 the U S reduca uramptoyment by 
assamowg e^srrjofcB ramtwoantB, fcejtutes. 
etc , puduced bv U S wqrkBm 

Thi U S L-y f * iBint taken, elowry taipt 
Harti sorve its unarplovme^r ay in.vesling or 
contacting, wit* Haitian lirma Wa. si AlPHjA 
ELECTRONICS ANfJ PLASTICS rave fcaan 
budding comptcH asBemtsfces tar many lugs 
U S. and Canadian companies since 1 954. 

Wa hjvij grown Irnm 10,000 Hh fM 000 
flQuino P#a« *i Eha Jast 10 ^Bari 

Vtw Hatn Sm hv srn.i* ^ Qij.' rieopl*! 
!iG(«i and fTiflir jjnda in depng u lina and 
•fjn#al [Sb lo/ >ou and Harli. 

Do ndf lei Icnaign impc*1ad s^atwria^ and 
p^odveu fenoc^ you out 

L*t US |CHr. hands and sftcPf Dlhfl- 




Mr. Ffilz F. M» vi 

CTtmmtarr 

THE FRITZ MEVS 

QTOUP 



Haul Mean & Inveslmg for Success 

In^o/naiiprittl m^aalori in wafictjma In 
hifliti, thfl land nr tracMH?nir ho?pH«J)ty. which 
aa&yrpf s^iuniy ror bufunefi-s a-,tl jm nliir.idr^i 
ivT7»or torca tor good prodLjctivih/ ind QrOAih 

My corporatiDna ara among HadK't largaat 
* Fabnac Fabngua NoEianjala da 
Chiuaa4K«, S A , py«?dycifig ihoaa snd 
feandAli 

a Falinad FjDnqij; Nitucnj a aa D*?"ift^>f*nr 
af da Savon, producing dfltar^anl, noap 
rcdmpasle and edible oi 1 
■ E P P Etrjud ng Plaalic P % A 
producing P V C pipes. 

We ire ready ■> aaa^sl new irfvaidon Our 
icunrnrgl find adminntianve s:arfn are 
tvailabla tor 6on.«iirai-un and *g !Niv« 
induflFtAl builnVign and 1rc>iihen for aarly 
occuaancy. 

hwl U & dolraf-babad eoorw^y ib open 
nrirj I'o^ ol mange and rBmiHance 
consols &mply rjm. your money la a&te lo 
Qft the beat ron^n Haiti e abundari labcr 
Quick GO tarn, and respected ror ffwlr good 
CfWaCBer. lOyalEv And lack o1 pre|udice 
■tlurst invefrtoni 0l success 
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What fax exemptions and or tax holidays does the 
government of Hahtf giant to newly formed com- 
mercial enterprises? 

Certain types of new companies established m Haiti aw 
exempt from hUiilian corporation taxes <or a minimum pi five 
years, and somelJmes lor longer periods, depending upon the 
location of Ihe business. After this penod of exemption, the 
qualifying firms benefit from lax reductions for seve^l more 
years, as shown In the chart below. The tax exemptions apply 
at bolh the corporate and shareholder level, (o Ihe foUowmg: 

1. To any new commercial undertaking Importmg parts or 
materials to be manufactured, assembled or finished In Haiti 
whore the completed article is to be re-exported and sold 
overseas. 

2. To any new commercial undertaking producing products 
for sale within Haiti which are nol currenlly manufactured in 
Haiti or wham local manufacture of such products accounts 
lor less than 25 percent ot local consumption 

3. To any new agricultural Or livestock undertaking 

Tex Liabilities 
In in Industrial outside Percent Rate 

Port-au-PHnce Park Port-au-Prince of Full Tax 
(Years) (Years) (Years) Liability 



What are £Jt* ftiJJ tax rates on corporate ptoffts? 

Deductions are aflowed lor normal business expenses, j e 
interest charges, depreciation, etc , and taxes are then levied 
al the flowing rates: 



Prorit After 




Authorized Deductions 


Rate of Tax 


(In dollars) 


(percent) 


Up to — 1,000 




1 b Q00 — 2.000 


10 


2,000-^S.OOD 


15 


6 000—12.000 


20 


12,000— 20.000 


as 


20,000—40.000 


30 


40,000—60,000 


35 


60,000—80.000 


40 


80,000—100,000 


45 


In Excess 01—100.000 


SO 


{'continued on page QN} 
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10 
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11 
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The Haitian — 
American 
Chamber of 
Commerce and 
Industry 



Scitfuiktnlt Rldu. 

a: RiK Jc iviitia-, 

Pm-i-mii- Prince. H.nn 



I Vl,ti^ P.O. fll>* 

Phone: 2-2HV24 

Glhli! AJJwvi: 1 1.' 



HSf*< Huiri 



dl'HAM 



Bitavenue.' 

The H.utijn American Chamber ai Commerce nnJ lnJu>tn — 
HAMCHAM — founded in 1979 when of Haitian and 

American bt4*ine*$me¥\ twnwd * mm-pixifw service organiia titm to 
encourage trutk und cultural rdirroru between the United State* 
j ml Hasu. 

Wkthtn .i *hw rune- period HAMCHAM earned the rwpecr i»f Kith 
the privitc and public setlun a§ the Lmihorirativc and qualified mkc 
ot the pm ate biiMncss community 

HA MCI I AM we-lco me* thta ufipirfiinitt m help rhr Haitian 
Govern rnem 10 improve jr* ima^f Ham ha* suffered limij enough 
rnirn inaccurate pfe\* reports hued nn Jumrfktfu,. halltmrh> and 
an alrno*T i ompictc luck ot Mnulwmv v. irh problem* unique to 
H.ikTUJiik MXicty. Sum* ldu> ;ik»ut Hun tH-it -irr nut *.^ttimnniv 
kniiwn, include 

• Ham hd* a record oJ 2 * ye;in **l pnhfH \il urahhrv which b 
tecntui! to Artrftcr private mvcitmcni*; 

• ^iikc 1976, five liirei^ii kmL« luve upem-d in li.un .inUfwu 
rururn.il kmk> were oeufed h\ litcjl mve*ti*rs. 

• In the modern hivrorv ol Hjtti, the government h,i* never 
interfered with private rWtiisn mvrninieiit, 

• While tru-tv L-v lvolI\ poverty in (lam, ihcte i> no violent vtistu-. 
tic murine:, no v.ind.il^rn. no ahfcnteiHsm ;md rrn r.H-i.il 

Kqutlice; 
tire than Aitwrh .im rr^nir in 1 tiiiti— ten time* inure rlun 
m 1970. 

Whi mir let m help \ mi inve^n^te rhe \cr\ tuvoMhh- Jun.iTe U«i 
Lnireiul Stjtt^ huMrvew ,ind itn^nwnts, minuted h^ the 
^ iovernnicrit ^< I bin/ 

Uifttiiu HAMLHAM iind le.im whv Hjiti hn.i hevn rlic bc>i kvpr 
«ecrer in the t-^ribhcsdll 
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Tax rs paid toy means of an anticipator/ payment of 1 percent 
{¥* percent for certain businesses) on sales volume with credit 
being given for preliminary payment when taxes are due and 
payable ar the end of the fiscal year, Irrespective of the com- 
pany's final profit picture, (he anticipatory payment is not re- 
fundable. 




Jk Ha lit an mvnitment brochure promote 4 as stan- 
dard; "Mix dmf t 4B hour wotkwomk at a minimum tar 
mry ot US 5 4a.. 013 per morif/i." in today'* world la this 
IIS $ 2.20 per day work seaJa re-aJ or imngrrrary? 

(t is ev&n better Ulan that since most manufacturers use a 
piece rate. The piece rale Is calculated toy dividing the minimum 
dairy wage by a productivity norm. The latter is estimated on 
the basis of time and motron study The ptece rate is an 3d- 
dtllonsJ incentive to the workers whose average productivity 
is so high that often their daily take home pay is even higher 
than the basic minimum wage- 



Is Ihere one minimum salary sea/* for all factory 
labor in Haiti? 

ThB minimum wage for an eight-hour day is 52.20, tout hi 
some industries it is higher. For example, the rale for these 
making slutted toys, machine embroidery and plastic gar- 
ments, is 52-50: but $2.30 for electrtc parts; S2 40 lor shoes, 
cassettes, cartridges, fishing rods, leather goods, wigs and 
b&sebalEa; £2.60 for COats P lur stoles and in the electronic and 
mechanical industries. 

What obligatory fringe benefits are pafd to workers 
by their employer* In Haiti? 

Obligatory fringe benefits for workers amount to between 
30 percent and 50 percent of the basic wage. The most Im- 
portant ones are: 

• Bonus— Each employee Is entitled to an annual bonus 
of at leasl one mpnlh'a pay, payable at the end of the year 

• Paid Holidays— Twenty days pajd holiday are due each 
worker annually. 

• Sick Leave— Fifteen days annually, amounting to 4.17 
percent of wage 

• Maternity Leave — Six weeks of paid leave is allowed. 

• Medical Insurance — Each employer contributes 3 percent 
of each worker's salary to health insurance All businesses 
with more than 20 employees are required to provide medical 
facilities Tor these employees. 

• Workman's Compensation— Every employer contributes 
to [his insurance at the following rates: 

Commercial enterprises— 2 pejcenl gf salary. 

Agricultural or Industrial — 3 percent of salary. 

Mining Companies — 6 percenl or saUiry 

a Pension — Both employer and the employe are required 
to contribute equal amounts to the retirement pension lund 
the following rates: 



Monthly Salary 


Rett 


(dollars) 


(percent) 


Up to 40 




41 to 100 




101 to 200 


i 


In excess of 200 





■ Apprenticeship Fund — Every employer must contribute 
to ih.s fund al she rate of 1 percent of total salaries paid. 
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World s Largest Sisal Plantation 
Continue* To Invest 

Port Dauphin S A , tounood m 19Z7 P It r* 

■flno"a IVQHl QfipQlBfl liUflt plyir*lj£?fi 

EjtBfcfeiriad wtwi mm mm oUJ*3 'gram 
goVp a/xJ iwMna, Wm cempeWrw 
s^ll^eftc* p*rod, **v* continued to 
rebound wish oil pricea and wild 
drvsmflcstKOT a^orta In beta twin*, corn, 
canl* and poultry 

Our tnvftittt*mi in (has* divursirication 
«fiom urn liable, arm ar* baswJ upon Our 
gr«iM nnftfm* in IT* stability ro*1iK&d fey 
fh* cunwit flov*mni*f4 

tLiflftaf «3ay#i5pffl*K!t pf thfl $i$tftfitJ ^IrlfHil 
fapuQIc b"i th& W&fll*rn r^cmrscphof*, KM* irt 
pr*par*ti to *i*i*nd ou/c«pcUr Invutmnta 
m men production. 

We e*so waitcm* th* special coaparaiian 
accorried us Dy M Artom* Act* ona o< The 
row* pfognsasrva kutotnallati in Hart i 




Ted O'COnfttJL 

Wfja Pr*firtfonr 
PLAWDEC, SJL 
RESOURCE 
INTERNATIONAL W*C. 



Haiti Offers Dynamic Business 
Climate for Industries 

h is no f ecraT thai tortny d Knlr* altera 
ppPOfUinltlof Ipf tjtwneaa to reduce *a 
awing manutactui InQ poafe HERCO, a new 
Hfl^mivAmorlcan painl vor.turrj now tilf*rt a 
ccmbiniilicci ol 1rx«a rjerVtc*!: {a) coat- 
•factlva labor; IDl U S *|rtpir^«r.ng. 3h<j fr| 

oomponen? aowWiQ «u^port from owr U S 
and P*ti1ic oWc&s. 

It id also no ftecvE Eh*| Uili now EacWty, ■ 
divinlon of Planidoc 5 A , * lnccKod ton 
jTwiutas 1r^>tn the PfKVlU-PflflQI **po^ in 4 
mod*m buiWinrj *quipp«d wJh wavt 
ioViflring (mswir-aTUi tor rugh voHjrna onnlad 
cmjijft board aiitimtify Oirw tyim & 
■Mont^y opmwAam at* avflJlkU*. 

MdnylaclUFWa may can mo #1 ptfl) 
isurf rvaad^uanwi In Nwthbrook, 
Utinft*. or in Hull. Mr Clove Bryan at 22 1M 

We wanl 1c ho^p you and Qtb Flepuyic ut 
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Arm any exemptions tmm custom dirties granted by 
III A Haitian government? 

New firms Itiet quality for the corporate lax exemptions also 
are granted 10 years cif duty-free Importation of all machinery 
and tools, as well as on non-locaHy- produced raw materials 
and packing material* required for manufacturing or assembly 

One auppfrer makes seeming extravagant claim* 
about the productivity of Ms Hasten Jafeor force. ft 
possible, pleas* clarity* 

In a recent survey, kl was found lhal half oi the manege rs 
surveyed estimated lhal Haitian labor was as productive as 
American In similar fcines of production, and 2D percent thought 
lhal Haitian productivity was higher. This productivity Is wrth 
equipment that Is generally much ofcder then lhal available to 
American workers. 

Does Hal tJ raafrfei tAo number of foreign workers? 

Foreign naUqrtals wiih proven technical and-'or managerial 
expertise are permuted to work in Haiti provided lhal trie total 
number of foreign personnel employed Ln any business does 
not exceed 5 percent of the total personnel 




mmi 




Do industrial par km and or free trade ion si ex ft f 7 
What related services and facttfttoi are available? 

A fully equipped industrial par* is available in Port-au-Prince 
and it has more lhan doubled its capacity since f| was buitt In 
1974. Two or more are under consideration tor the two main 
provincial towns ol Cap Haitian and Les Cayes 

A "Iree" zone does nol exist as such, out one is under 
construction at the new port in Port -au- Prince Furthermore, 
materials and component parts can be imported duty free wtien 
thoy are part ol a processing or assembly for ex pen operation 

Are adequate bulfdfnge or structures roadifr avail* 
ab Jo j or 50 to f 00 production workers? Mr rial about 
*he cost for real as lace purchate, lease faxes and 
etsenfiaF ■♦rvicasJ 

Yes there are. For prime locations ihe following figures apply 
^-electrified. Si . 10 - Si 45 per square fool annually, elec- 
Iniied. $1 .50 - $2.00 per square foot annuafly. 

To bufU in the prime indusmai area, one would pay $ 40 to 
S 50 per square foot ol land while the Imished building migtil 
cost up to $9 00 per square tool. Taxes on property run up to 
16 perc&nt ol rental value 

Monthly utility costs are as follows: telephone services. S26 . 
telex services, $100 and water cosis. $60. Low voltage etar> 
trk: 'tv (under 45 Kw) costs S.5 cents per kwh plus $1.00 per 
kilowatt demand per month. There la a H*t rale for bolh peak 
and of! - peak noura More than 45 kw costs 9 47 cents per Kwh. 
plus S 1 00 a rnonlh per kilowalt of demand For Ihis vrilage, 
an olf-peak rKHjrJy rate ol 4.43 cents per kwh fs charged, 

Mfriere are the best qualified U.S. -based sources (Lw* t 
n on political) of Haitian Mve*fment Information? 

The besi ar & , n Washington D C —the Haiti desk officer* 
U.S. Department of Commerce; Haiti desk officer, General 

fconn'riued on page T0HJ 
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A Safe Place For Investments 

For in underdeveloped min- 
ifi"^ try with weak Fmancial rweurcus, 
the only source erf capital For new 

i\n\p,rpksv% ii the externa! sector, 
mmfE&kmMjSEb Foreien. capitalist willing lu in- 

*W ■ ^ - vctI in Haiti can benefit Ihrcpaeh 
— many advantage* granted by iht 

pmrnt fhe Cod* dirndl- 
ments, now in preparation, wfl 
control in j rational way tin: flow 
erf forejgn capital lo vanou* see- 
Uws r by granting advantage* prt> 
pnrttoiul to the needs of the concerned sectors 

Aware of its put is j central hank, the Hank nf the 
UfpuMic m| J Lditi 4 1 '.-ikes a point to mate necessary guar 
antees to foreign capitalists a§ far as their Investments 
are concerned. Despite tht 1 deterioration of the cumTTitrr- 
ciat balance, the stability of the natiujial currency ha* 
been maintained, Shanes to a well-advised monetary pot- 
icy, at five Gourd*?* to one U.S. dollar. The exchange is 
entirely free* with no restrictions on mtemabonal pay- 
ments, so that foreign investor* a re guaranteed rrpatri 
ation ot their investments. 

A pottcy of Itilereel rates, mere profitable than Hi 
work! average in part ol the measure* favoring an influx 
til foreign capital. 

It is obvious that in the Western Hemisphere, \imfti Is 
a safe place far foreign Investor* 

Gerard Martliteau 

BANQLE UE LA REITBUQU; HUM I S 
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Invest in Small Industries 
in a Stable Country 

ELECTRIOTE Dt HAITI (EDH) 
is ■ lUle-ownetl power company 
which, in 1971 r replaced the for- 
mer private enterprise known a* 
'•COMPAGNIE D ECLAIRACE 
rXECTRJQUE: whjch supplied 
energy to only two major cities rrf 
the country 

EDH ha* die irwnopoly pro- 
dudftg. traiksmittinfi; and selling 
electncity ifl ever Haiti. To cope 
with the incrcaMng demand of mv 
industrial .wrtkw, EDH planned for 2D years ahead the 
tmptomentaiiLiii and improvement of foalkfte & such as 
pumT pl.i!it?. IraftimL^hKir* jnd dJytnrniljon hne* lm> 
porUnt prc^iarns are being underLaki-n on a ^ar-toyear 
basis and are being assisted by EDA. KFYi i ACDl LEE. 
BID. etc 

EDH offers guarantees nf safety and stability to ait 
interning mhjII induslne^ 

AM. Camfiiu 

iA'nf'd ltt$awtf 

ELK tRiClIE \r\\M\\ 
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Studies Division, Inter Am en tan development Bank HaiN desk 
officer, The World Bank; and, the Commercial Atrache at the 
Haillun Embassy. 

Cen Iftff as semljfjr mcfu«lfY depend 1 upon Haiti main- 
taming competitive energy costs? 

The answer is yes ( because we have just added a 22 mega- 
wait faclfrty for [he Port-au-Prince area and more hydroelectric 
power is being considered from the Peiigre dsm. Up lo 100 
megawatts may be available Sn two Qf three aftes Furthermora. 
a! toast 2S-3€ million tons of lignite f brown coat) & available 
in the Plateau Central and Hits may provide energy for an 
additional 60 megawatts of power. Thsse figures are email by 
North American standards, but lh*y are move than adequate 
for our own purposes in the foreseeable future. 

Are titer* shortcuts to finding a qualified Martian 
partnmf for a Joint- vmn tu re industry? 

Yes, get in touch with the Haitian American Chamber oi 
Commerce, or the Director nrf (he Industrial Parfc, or the Director 
of OMAP! (National Office for the Promotion of fnveslmenl) or 
the Commercial Atiache of the U S. Embassy 

In addition to explaining Vocal laws and regulations, ONAPl 
will aid by showing ssies, making teaabihty studies and as- 
sisting with financing with no obligation or lee r and in total 
conl^denliaiily 

What feg«l prof eel ton or security is a vail able, if any, 
fa foreign property, capital and contractual agree- 
ments in Haiti? 

Haiti has signed and participates in the World Bank- spon- 
sored International Center for the Settlement of Investment 
Deputes (iCSID} OPIC coverage is also available for ihe 
American invessofS. ■ 




John U P<M*ft 

ftew-sarir 

WORTH HAm. S.A. 



A Poafttve Business Climate 

DtiAirw« ebmeto In Halt sines -mm his b 
mtnulurtLirad twqtuJti fl«J iotfttMflo If*™- 
fer ftppmlrfBtety IS ywi, ■mptov'rs pvw 
*00 psoote. We have also t\aa 
naJiu'aclunng e«pon»nc* in other zounrno j 
n r» Canbbtian as mH aa CanlM Amvbi 
«nd mii?J rah Radi u DM Of &» toft Hall i 
mom mMmnSmq mourts ii rtfe podpta. wta 
in- tuinHwrking and punctual, with m 
'-■^imum of iabgr lumpm and afcwniflfcB^ 
Trury an malty intnaW* M*** <*mJ*I> dH 

During thai pasf 15 yaari. wg 'k-: rha 
^□vBfTVT-BnE ruu bran Mabta and 11 making a 
-^Qterrriined arlort 1a Improve 1t4J corcJItions of 
'la ciliians. Th« govftmrfMrrt has ba«n *noa1 
:oo(waDrti win ou* rirrn i^. avaty rasped 
The onijp handicap, as wa sea 4. ia Ihe 
jniair oova'aqa the IMed 5lai« prvsa hai 
I Ham Wa ha^a bneri appsPad War 
wra&la- U.S. new* madia 
have repeated fto irrsapcKiE-tjIy We fiave and 
mJI oonunua- to nworwiwnd MartJ m an 
ai^la^l piac* tar aspanwin Of U.S 



AS THE HAITIANS SEE It . . . 

In the prooaraiten of trus Dialogue'' section, TOO public and 
private executives were interviewed in Port-au-Prince. Hera are 
some penirwT commenis ixom ttie ott-ihe- record Iniervjews. 



M^itian-U.S. Relailoni 

■Since Martian troop* lougfrt and diad <or youf independarK? 
frorn England, we hava always aupportmJ ihe Uniied Stales In 
the tfTtematk™! arona.' 

"Th« potnlrJ of view on rw Haiti's poimcal system should fune- 
1kmi oro difTerrjnt from ThoEO whrch the N.iifLan people have 
^ccept90 lor ifcemsfirves Th* lack qI knctuModge nboui HaJtl <n 
Nonh Arrferioa is discouraging, and the politicians suojEKiiva 
ami Ihoonalrcal inlerprmathons olwn crash with the raalhlas in 
Haiti 

'How difficult to understand your oiflciai posiwh' Vou aid Marxist 
govemmenta which opsnly seek the da&tructjan of your eoo- 
nomk; system, white you deny aw.iata.rKfi to frt^mjiy gov^n^ 
merits which advocate prtvale ffntstpftee." 

Ham's Labor 

"U Is no sacroi Uiai Halri clesperatfHy Wflbm more omptoyflfi 
aiiO pay^is, espadaliy after hurricane Allan's severe damage 
to Ihe Hoonomy. Our unemptoymenl rale escseds 70%, whpch 
mearra seven of #tvery ten Haitians mu iindamciurlaNKl " 

' Hainan labor prod^JCl^« , ity J r , T^fty pepcenl equal lo tt»e U S ; 20% 
superior " 

'"Mrnimum labor cost* are scheduled to Increase 2fftk on Oc- 
lober 1 it MsanwMle r buroen labor cosia run Irani 21 1 [sort 
goods) to 27c (electronic*) per hour, wllhoul ahsenlaeism, van- 
daftam , strikes o* unioris. Mo nation can compel* with Ham lo» 
IdMr irilenatve production " 
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INQUIRIES 

Correspondance actdr^vxl lo paJlidpantij ^n EWs aecffon may 
be sent lo ihe New York office ol Sullivan Serha for ImmeoNafca 
fgrwarrtmcj tn me correct address In Haft Forwarding 
Biivelooss marked ' Conridenbttl" wlH be -*especled 

T?im rmhriirti ■% ptwiMft! Uf 5uH«it" Sflnip iref ***Kiafl|» I'U . .yj.} Uml pun- 
AhMul <tt« Yor« r «fem tQQ17. nhCSl !■ intend wtf* ffm nutwi^mmir nl 
WwnhWftn !V f .^^f m*i F-^^gn ^wrm' ?4*fljffr«i1»*n Act « *i r aij»rv 
ii 1 piasfc curt* pffirtra in lti» FUi^iL^ Mnrli F^ffl nu Pma Thip 
l>-ujrtl'.KI n MmS *Hfi DBtMMMPi'L Ul Ilq'k'*! NMri IVp furj|jr*r1 ifl^-flB|ll>t1 

Mmpii 4 c -DHuJtJki hen Qtptiv. tltttpw^n 'Um-vidhu'i Aw* "HI. 'mlwald 
^prrw«l ^ ctrtwir* Jf Ifw msawlul tv> !?» tsfitlifl «S H Hn ^r.v-riiniiMir 
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Haiti-'Pearl of the Antilles" 



The last is studded m\h ihe names ol intematignal celebn- 
ties— Anne Bancroft, Sir John Gielgud. Mick J agger Barry 
Gofdwater, Walter Cronkite, Maurice Evans, Harold Pintar, 
Marlon Brando, Lady Antonio Frazser. Lillian Hellrnan, Irwm 
Stone, James Mictener. BucW Stfiutberg t David Brinkfey— 
and on and on Tne common denominator lhal th^y, together 
with hundreds of thousands of lesser-knowns. have discovered 
Haiti. 

The attractions ol Haiti to The famous, near-larnous and 
Bornetirn&s infamous perhaps can be summed up in she tourism 
nflice slogan— "Vive la Difference. ' Untik* its mors pgfitloally 
active neighbors, Haitr is a stow, sensuous, colorful country 
The climate ts deHghlful, code* and drier than Miami, with the- 
rein usuaJiy tiling m 3 pleasant late afternoon shower. Cnme 
Is almost unknown; one can wafk anvwnere in safety, day or 
night. 

Poor, but dignified and rj'outi, Haiti's people are untque in 
the Caribbean. Isolated lot most ol the last 100 years by un- 
ceasing internal stnle. the Haitians' African heritage is largely 
undiluted, except for a touch of France. Their arts, crafts, styles, 
paintings and culture stem strongly from the Dark ConnnerU. 

Political stability during ihe past decade has generated a 
alow but steady rifiq \r\ tourism Jean E Saurel, brmer director 
general ol The National Oflice ol Tourism and Public Halations, 
says, "Haiti was once an insider's designation Now we wanl 
10 share what wo have wilh the woriri without compromising 
our indn/iduaNty." 

From Eess than 30.000 visitors in 1971 the Ikiw of tounsls 
rose lo mora than 325.000 In 1979 This was an increase of 
20 percent over 1978, and 1980 is expected to be anolher 
record-breaking year for growth Revenues Irom tounsm reached 
almost $62 million in 1 979, with the average stay ol each visitor 
rising from 4,9 10 7,9 days. 

Hotels in Haiti are mostly smafl, distinctive, owner-operated 
establishments taking thefr greatest prute in impeccable sar- 
vice. Port-au-Prince's Grand Hotel Olorfson, tor example, has 
been called "one of the world's great hctets" by London $ 
Sundny Telegraph, yet it has oniy 25 rooms 

Many hotels are perched on iushly vegetated hills above the 
sea. One of them, the ibo tele at t575 fe^l has 3 100 mile 
view from its 52 rooms Still its guests are only minutes away 
Irom Ibo Btoch near the capiat city, one d ihe magnificent, 
uncommercial^ed. coral sand beaches that ring Haiti 

Some hotels offer authentic visits to the colonial era. The 
Chrtalophe in the northern port ol Cap Hatien was built rn 
1724 and retains many antique furnishings, including those el 
Pauline Bonaparte's suite 

The total number of first dass rooms in Haiti ss expected to 
Pass the 3,000 mark this year Oub Mediterannee rs opening 
a 1 20 acre. 7 00* bed complex on the Bay d Gonave 46 mites 
north ot Port-au-Pnnce Holiday inn has purchased and is 
enlarge ihe piaza Hotel, which has a r Very Creole atmos- 
phere, 1 m ihe heart of the capital aty As Point L aba die. near 
Cap Hatien, a joint project by the French 1lrms, PLM and Ag^ 
snce Havas is erecting a 1 200- bed viJZaga-type resort Agence 
Havaa rs the largest retail (ravel agent and tour operator rn 
France. 

Harti's native food is a unique version □! FrancrvCanbtwan 
cookery with a touch of the African. Riz john John, a lasty blend 
°l "Oe and tiny black mushrooms, lassct. or sun dded goat- 
^eat: and a dolorous pumpkin soup are exclusive Haitian 
wNcacies. Most hotel restaurants not only serve tocar dishes, 
«ut also attract guasts with seafood and French, German and 
Arnencan cuisine. 

Columbus discovered the igfemd of Hispenda in 1492, which 
Haiti shares wrth Ihe Dominican Republic, and now, nearly 500 
Vears later, tourists are discovering Ihe nation thai describes 
itaaii as The Pearl ol the Antilles /' • 
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A $61 Million "Vote of Confidence* 

From 1971 thru 1979, the tourist 

OinJIu* id Haiti Irwreaied 31^ per- 
cent— which demonstrate* in 
mprxmni* growth Tat* of 35 .4 per- 
I cent jr.nu.ilh, hwipn 1 curat* 
3k frpent *f»l million in the RepuMir 

4 of Haiti during 1979, 

■h^l Wi did not. ?eoch this point bi 

~Z^^^^ 1 he development of the Haitian 
Hf jfl I ioujKimdiMtry without hard work 
m V aS I dn ^ dedication! Our national 
V M m^^^t hmnb-m pnhcy ^ ^vil bitJdiiLtJ lu 
artnKrt bnth for^tgri and kx'a] busimL'SsrcHPn in this setter 
Let nTinind xmi nr rh^ imptt?rneriMn*-m ni she nt?K Quh 
M^ik-rmnLt? \iohA, which ha* a capacity ot 7D0 bedi, 
plus tht* ccn^rtiction <rf a toumt complex j t Labadk in 
northern Haiti that will tuw a 3200-bed capacity. 

Thv Un-rnnnH-pl L if FLuri \w l rented condition* fnr 
tirw luurisnvorienti'd tompann^ to tw wrj Wished with 
wmptkim from Haitian ram and custom duttfs Ex- 
mplion from custom dtitw* on all equipment required 
for the operation te granted for 10 years. Complete ev 
L-m prion tram I'Mfp. imti- -n. tqvus i- ^.inled ir>r the tirsl 
5 year*. In addition, concessions or the krw-cmt renLdl 
of governmetttal land is offered. 
1V lime to invest in Haiti's lixtrism s*ctot i* nowl 

Theo Duval 

OFUCE NATIONALE DU TOUR1SME ET 
DB RELATIONS PUBLIQUiS 
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Advantages of Haiti's Free Zone 

The free Zunt- uf Haiti tn Pt>rt- 
ay'T ? nnce wlEI nffw advart- 

1. A pntileped (pugrapniHt 
position, 

2. A rich^capaWe and low-cost 
Ubor forof, 

y An area of several hectates 
wiLh the possibtlity ci 
pan&ion. 
t'hf wlivlL*d mIi- i*! t')<*it' to the 
port k itiJ lu thr .urt-Kirt -1 1 1 I'tirl .tu- 
Pnnce W.ir^r. elettnnci, , phvMfaJ la^ilnies, -secuniy .ind 
wort- .iriM- uifl k- jvjil.tble 

Ehi Free Zone of Haiti will indude a ccimmercvi! free 
zone, dn mdustnal tree nmt and j free /one called 
"unnsit" 

The direct benefit of the Fnte Zone lo ihe narjon wiU 

btta 

] Attr.nt international Jilivitv tu the n.monaJ terri- 
tory. 

2. Stimulale th» t te vt topai enl o( Hatn. 
3 [mprt?vt! thi' posahilLtjes nr u^in^ ihv iwLimul [Hirt 
and d 

4. Promote maiimum uju>|;e of Haitian liand tabor. 
NT A uhrrs« ynu its services and incites yr^u ic bom 1 1*1 
from the Free Zone o( Haiti 

I fin- Emmanuel Folicird 

CrnrnrJ Dtrrrtor 

AVIOm t PORtLiAlHL NATtONAI.fi D'HAJTI 
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Bilingualism: How Far Should It Go? 



You Can vkh your federal taxes in 
two Inntfuages, receive public 
school instruction in 74 and vote even 
though th** tongue you speak has no 
written form, How much of thin bilin- 
glial ism is dctti ruble 7 

Controversy swirls around the oil in- 
guul education program, which affects 
3-6 million children whose native Ian- 
I gusge is not English Federal tiid For bi- 
lingual education got its start in 
through legislation authorizing pilot 
pro^ntnLH to help children -suffering 
from the twin dttTadvanlagen of poverty 
ond the inability to speak English Co&t 
ill the first yt^ar: 57.5 million. 

In 1974, the Supreme Court ruled 
thtiT federally funded schools must rec- 
tify language deficiencies that make it 
di 17k- u 1 1 for moderns to understand 
' duAfies held in En^lirih The decision 
was bji.»a*d on the Civil Rights Act of 

■ Editor 

I Nation's Business 

I 1615 H Street N.W, 

■ Washington, D*C, 20062 



Is there too much emphasis on bilingual ism? 



1364, which forbids discrimination 
bared on national origin 

Congress then en ponded the bilin- 
EunJ education program, dropped the 
poverty qualification and added u new 
requirement "biculturalism.'" That 
meaie? students in the program must 
receive instruction "with appreciation 
for' 1 their particular cultural heritage 
Meanwhile, the Department of Educa- 
tion interpreted the law To require in- 
struct ion in the native tongue mil il the 
student master* English, And $192 
million in fed em J funding hiu* been 
asked for the program in fiscal 1081. 

Opponents of the program soy il 
keeps Htudents from the mainstream of 
America. They argue rhut the pro- 
gram's original aim was perverted 
when the requirement for bjculturul- 
ism wilh added, and they paint to a con< 
AultnnL 1 !! report— riuhuequently disput- 



ed— which rated the effort ■ general 
failure ;n developing Englis h - rend ing" 
ability Representative John M Ann 
brook iR-Ohim ternisi the program an 
"outrage Ir He says it ia " actually pre- 
venting chitdn«n from learning En- 
Klish..." 

Supporters of the program see il as 
needed for those who otherwise would 
face a severe educational harrier. And 
they argue for more instruction on cul- 
tural Ifrpntsuje because, they say; I here 
in strength in diversity. 

Ironi cat \y\ the issue of riiHcriniinii 
t Ion -on which the bilingual u roe ram 
was launchi>d — came full circle when 
Macks who noted in Miami eomplatr 
that many of the local jobs mr which 
they might otherwuu? qualify require 
fluency in both Spanish and Bnglaih 

Is there too much t-mphttsii on hilin- 
guiilium"' What do you think? 
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Some people think 
Bank of America 
only cares about 
big wheels. 
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Actually, we also help small 
businesses keep rolling, 



We may be California's largest bank but 
we didn't get that way by just working with 
California's largest companies. 

On the contrary, at Bank of America we 
make it our business to support all kinds of small 
growing businesses Like this booming bicycle 
dealership in Southern California 

And we don t just help with financing. 
Because you and your business need a lot more 



than money to succeed in a competitive market 
place. 

Most of all, you need a banker you can 
count on. Someone who will work with you on a 
Personal leveL Someone who can plug you into 
* network of specialists and resources. 

And with all the demands of a small grow 
tog enterprise, you also need convenience. 
Which Is why Bank of America has nearly 



eleven hundred branches, each one connecting 
you to a myriad of financial services, 
Important lime and money savers like com- 
puterized accounting, cash management and 
international trade So you can fealty devote 
yourself to your business. 
Instead of your banking. 

BANKof AMERICA 



Think what we can do for you. 



SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



The Wrongs of the Rights Policy 



A THE U-S. trade deficit continues to 
grow, the Deed for more exports 
becomes increasingly obvious. Govern' 
ment restriction!) such as the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act and curbs on 
trading with countries that violate hu- 
man rights are among factors standing 
in the way of an improvement in our 
export performance 

Nation s Bumnkss asked readers in 
the August Sound OfT " Should we ^ 
port morality?" The vote was no. by a 
margin of 4 to L 

"Our CEO recently observed that 
U.S. morality has become a major U.S. 
export and described it as an exercise 
in futility," says Peter Bush, director 



66 Our company has 
lost sales involving 
hundreds Of millions 
of dollars because of 
this disincentive. §* 



of public relations for the Boeing Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash " Unilateral pres- 
sure of this kind seldom ha* any effect 
except the loss of market* and Ameri- 
can job* to our foreign competitors. 
Our company has lout sales involving 
hundreds of mill km* of dollar* beatuju 
d'thLM unilateral US export disincen- 
tive." 

Robert K Brings, prejudent of On* 
Way Industrial Supply, Inc., Boteta, 
Calif*, disagrees- What better export, 
he asks, is them than morality? "If we 
fail to stand up for those ideals which 
make our country unique among nu- 
Lmn'% Lhrn have JjUIh Co of fur the 
world As a proud American, J am 
thankful for the ruin;-* which I enjoy in 
this country. 1 do not wish to do hu.sj- 
ness with I hose who deny others those 
basic rights If this means economic 
[on. so be it." 

Those on I he negative side feel t he 
marketplace, and not moral standards 
Imposed by government, should dictate 
regulations on trade, "The purpose of 
business in our capitalist society is to 



make a profit through competition in 
the marketplace. The marketplace acta 
the rules. Let our busin^e* import 
products for profit, if they can, accord- 
ing to I h e local ground rules," says D. 
L. Wackerhaj^en. vice president of Se- 
curity Forces, Inc , Charlotte, N.C. 

Lloyd W, Frueh* president of Hartley 
& Lloyd Corporation, Rocky River, 
Ohio. agrees: '"We should be free to do 
business in foreign countries without 
trying to force our moral standard* 
and customs on people of other na- 
tions The resentment created far out- 
weighs any possible benefits. Let us go 
out and get the business competitive ly. 
thereby strengthening the do] tar and 
regaining the position and power we 
previously enjoyed." 

"Most economists I know, nod 1 Jim 
among I hem. are free traders/ 1 says 
John V. Terry, corporate consultant 
for industrial and public aifairs at the 
Allen Canning Company, lnc. N Sjloam 
Springs, Ark, "There is an old saying 
chat you can cul oil your now to spite 
your face. This is essentially what we 
do when we try to punish other nation 
by not trading with them on pseudo- 
moral ground*." 

On the other hand. Freeda Hodden, 
co-owner of Hodges Pest Control, 
OTallon, Mo,,sayr "As long as our na- 
tion betievce in human rights, we 
should aland up for them whenever it 
is necessary, Anything worthwhile can 
bf pec ted lo cost u# in some way. 
The question in, are we willing to pay 
the price?" 

And Glenn C. Hawks, vice president 
Tor PRC Toupfls Ventura, Calif., says: 
"The U.S. has continually slipped from 
chf pedphhil of leadership we enjoyed 
fur several decades If we allow our 
stand on human rights to go as well, 
then what do we stand for?" 

But Bernard Huntebrinker, Jr., vice 
president of Toledo Lithogram & Plate 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, thinks we 
shouldn't try to export morality be- 
cause it is ft concept that is constantly 
being changed Whether it is reliKjon 
or politics, there are too many defini- 
tions within this country, and those 1 
ideals are not always the best for oth- 
ers ] f it is not possible to export a con- 

N 



sisten! concept, we should export no 
concept at aJh" 

Furthermore, Dick J ok men. assis- 
tant administrator for the Country 
Manor Nursing Home In Sartell. 
Minn., says: "Morality cannot be man- 
da Led or regulated; it is taught and 
passed on by example to those to whom 
it has appeal Thus it is Ludicrous tn 
base our trade potential upon various 
interpretations of accepted morals/ 1 

Many who oppose restricting trade 
for morality reasons criticize the VS. 
for lack of morality at home. "We can- 
not alford to export morality: we have 
so Little that it is a scarce cons mod tty" 1 
says Jack Wiziarde, president of Flgin 
Diamond Products Company, Elgin , 
111 S S. Steele, chief executive olncer 
of S. S Surehr & Company, Inc, Mobile, 
Ala., says: "If you mean should we e*^ 
port the morality we possess, ^uch a-s 
our pervasive drug culture, our in* 
creasinffly high crime rate, our lack of 
respect for the laws by all segments Of 
our society including law enforcement 
agencies, our me-first philosophy and 
so forth then obviously the answer 
must be negative." 

""Other countrns hiivr political phi- 
losophies different from oars and, es- 
pjwiaJJy in underdeveloped countries, 
there is no way that our political sys- 
tem will work for them/" argues Wall 



ii As long as our nation 
believes In human rights, 
we should stand tip 

for them whenever 

it Is necessary. 



Hohnhaum, vice president of Lamoa A 
Muhikbaum. Enc in Lenexa, Knn± 

Bruno Tnfani, owner of Bruno Gen> 
era! Contracting, Forty Fort, Fa., takei 
the affirmative side He wiyn: M Hum an 
life seems to be almost valueless lately- 
rt trade restriction is the only Ian- 
^nja^a people will listen to In regard to 
human life. then I say let * ^xpnrl mo* 
rality/* 



Now you can buy us 
and forget us. 
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You'll probably never meet a Casio customer engineer. 

Because our whole new line of cash registers is so reliable, * I ' 

that we can call them maintenance free. j "| i 

If you're a smaller store owner, Casio has basic cash ^ ^^^^^™\ 

registers for very basic low prices . As your business /^^"^l i 

grows, we have cash registers to match, Some of our 

jnodels feature time management control, with an ^Hfl tft 1 ' A 

hourly breakdown of transactions (2102- ER and above), jj^^g^^^ ^ 
Thig lets you know when you're doing the most busi- 
ness, so you can hire the most people. _^ 
Other models (3105-ER and above) have a printout • » ~ J 

tor each individual transaction on the customer Z I 

receipt and journal tape, It b like having your own ^ 

bookkeeper. They also have an automatic date setting, I "TwpJ 

Programmed for leap years, and automatic tan compu- m 

* fl t ion with matching look-up tax tables. Jen— m fcw J jW^^Ml 
Of course, no matter how complicated or basic the ^^^^^^2 ■HH 

^-asio cash register is, they all have one thing in com- ^^^^^Jgjg^^ 

^on; they're maintenance free. 
Which makes them very memorable. 

Aj\d very forget table . « 

AT CASIO, MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 

qJ?J^J" c Ori| F « M-L+iJiii DirifcLhn ChcuIi *# QHiit* G±t4»*i Fjitiiajd N J OlOM-lEMl 171-7400 Ant bemud ktmr« tvnlvn Cina 1m fWtkaAi Hi C*wiv l»M 

^liuVrV."" 1 s -*"*>"iC-kiiUl4tr ttfirtt* Hnp.^jrf Cilil liriQMit* LivipjCM 5^hA-mt.-j f tU All M*b*. TVpewHl*! C* Lakm C*f Uf*N Hmmio OOicw M -r huji** *J 

UaIm* Tfli All.ir.tj 1>pirwiil*i {"p Alljurj &t I" ■: i ■it- ij-h" (l-iiM ■ Khi hirri iMi 11 ritf apa iL* Ki H tt 



Harry Helmsley In - 



U 

IDEA! 




Harry Hefm&lay, New York's largest landlord, can taka dri ven lory from hi* office wkndow — hm owna Iftw 
Empire State Building, iqr example — and I rem 1h* pallo of the penthouse whera he arut wHe Leona Uvt, 
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v thy. Indians who Lrnded Manhattan to Peter 
Minute could buy it buck, Hurry B. Helmsloy 
wouldn't sell. Dubbed the Buy-omc Man. 
Hctmsley own?? About a quarter of Manhattan's- sky- 
liJEi', including ihai tuurihl rueci ;l. 1 Ji.- Kn:|nn- S[;iie 
Building. 

He'd like to buy more. In fact, he almost never 
sells anything he owns., «nd when he's itcit buying, 
bi builds. He buiU two new hotels this yaur, the pa- 
laiuil E ' ■ L n 4- and the- smaller Hurley, which make 
htm 1 3 l- - Liry 's |ari;e*1 hotel i ft sviih tin mis 

He's also the city's Urgent Itindlord, providing res- 
idential and commercial apace to hundreds ol thou- 
sands ot people At 71, Hurry Helmsley has closed a 
thousand deals and made quite a few million dollar* 
fbtt* he started running errand* an a 16-year-old of- 
fset" boy. 

Hi& employer then wo* D wight, Voorhis Si Perry, 
the first uf the dofteiLS of real estate firms he wrote 
to that offered him ei job- What did the firm sec in 

VOUiiK Helmhley.a ruilive New Ymbf wIium- |5rutid- 
father hud mad*' hi* mark in renJ estaU m the parly 
I think rhey i bought Hu* <-eiii yuu ger an 
office boy cheaper than $\2 a week'' 1 * May* H*?l ma- 
Ley, who had just graduated from PJiandur Clulds 
High School. "Wsihin a short while, ihey raided rue 
to St 5 a week. They saw my sterling worth " 

Helmsley stayed when? he started. He spent a few 
years collecting rents and managing tenements' in 
the notorious Hell's Kitchen section of New York, 
hm by 1 WIN hi> tin me was on I he firm'* door, and he 

<*Tm N S H1.IH1NKKS MK TOnKK IPSO 



uwTied bis first building. Hie lO-atwy structure on 
East. 23rd Street between Filth and Madison Ave- 
nues had a SI 00,000 mortgage, which Helmsley 
bought for "my only $1,000." More than 40 yean 
later, he can recite the names of tenant*, amount* 
rat rent*, lenjgiha rjf taise*. ewL* of foe] and electric- 
ity, and the janitorial payroll lleltnflley sold the 
building after World War II, making a $65,000 prof 
it T but decided that buying was better than falling. 
"Why sell the corner of SBth and Park?" he asks 
rhetorically 'They're not making any more of 
them. It makes no sense to buy something and sell it 
so you can pay Uncle Sam 40 percent of what you 
made on Lt and then try to find anther deal that 
you can buy with 40 percent U«h money." 

What Hflmaley does sell is pieces of deals; for in- 
stance. u> build the S1U0 million Palace., be put up 
510 million of his own money and found investors to 
kick in MS million. With that base, he tjxik ji Sfjrt 
million mortgage from two htc, insurance compa- 
nies Metropolitan Life and Mnfa$achuaetu Mutual 
i Insurance curnpame* such m Prudential. John 
Hancock. Cetinecticut tlenrral and Rjuiiiible hold 
billions ofdolbirs worth of mortgages on New Ydrk 
property t Return on the l.USO-roum Palace — the of- 
ficial opening took place last month — should be 
"substantia fly better than 10 percent/* he say* 

What He Imn ley weuld like to sell Eire his rent-con- 
trolled apart mem complexes such jlm the iHtt^unlt 
Tudor City that he hoiitfhl for j:*6 mi thou m 1971 
"But nobody in their right mind would buy it." be 
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rather plaintively 11 You gotta be 
crazy to own apartment buildings. {He 
has tfboui 100,000 tenants-] Look at 
Fresh Meadow* on Long Island. A 
showpiece of the 1960s, When New 
York Life w^nu-d t.o m% I was stupid 
enough to buy it in 1973 I chough! 1 
could make 7 or 8 percent. Impossible 
now. My ^partmcinta are a disaster. I 
can't get out." 

Still, rr*s hard to feel sorry for 
Harry Heimsley. HLs Kuldin^ 
v :-Lu4>d in the range of $5 bil- 
lion, depending on how and what you 
count. His organ izotion — Helmslev En- 
terprises— has more than 13,000 em- 
plpyes who buy. lease, rent, manage 
and sell through subsidiaries in 15 
■states ! Helms! ey-Spear f Inc , is the bro- 
ke raft. Charles F- Noyas Company 
manages downtown Manhattan com- 
mercial properties; Brown. Harris* Ste- 
vens, Inc.. sella and manages 
cooperative apartment*; Owners Main- 
tenance Corporation cleans office; 
Deco Purchasing Company, Inc., buys 
supplies and furn things for HelmsLey 
Hotels; and Hclrnaley-Spear Hospital- 
ity Services, Inc.. manages reservations 
and operations of non-Helmsley hotels'. 



Besides the new Palace nnd HnrJey, 
his hotels include the Park Lane and 
the St. Mori 12 overlooking Central 
Park. pluA i hi* smaller Carlton House. 
Windsor and Middletowne as well as a 
chain of 23 motels (10,000 rooms t hi 
bought from Standard Oil of Ohio 
when its executives decided that im- 
porting crude was more profitable 
than renting rooms. "They were 
rteht." ^iv- lli-lniHlfy. whn Iei having 
a|J the riwfris redom*. ' THf*- huteJ h tidi- 
ness in New York is holding up fine, 
but we're getting murdered out in the 
Midwest."' 

Other Helms lev property includes 
some of the choicest lota in downtown 
New York — the Flats ran Building, the 
Fist Building, rh** T-jy (.enter, plus 22. 
Co-rtlnndt Street* 140 Broadway and 1" 
Hanover Square in the Wall Street 
area — and the Stone Container Build- 
ing in Chicago, the Russe] Industrial 
Center in Detroit and the huge Park- 
niereed apartment complex in San 
Francisco. 

His favorite is the Empire State 
flui Id ing 4 which is neatly framed by 
has office window uo the £13 rd flour of 
I he Lincoln Building off Park Avenue 
jtt 42nd Street, Also in the frame are 
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Nttf... 
Wortd's first 
sett-teaching 
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computer/ 
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processor! 

The CAOO CAT*" [Computer AdftJ Tutor j gives you much mora for y 
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the twin towers of the World Trftde 
Center, which llelmsley doeB nut 
own— yet, "I've given some thought to 
buying it." he says, shrugging off the 
$1 billion asking prJce- 

Why did he buy the Empire State 
Building? 'Thai's a crazy quest] on/' he 
exclaims- "Who wouldn't want to own 
it? It's the greatest building in the 
world." 

You don't have to ask whether 

HV**n chink (if tti'lLirUj 

the Empire State Building. His craffly 
face glow;; when he looks at it. "Tt"s fcfai 
world's best piece of real estate, U 
changes mood as the weather changes. 
I floodlight it in red, white and blue for 
the Fourth of July— my wife's birth- 
day— and green on St- Patrick 1 * Day " 
But HelmsJey Li practical, too. The 
102-story building is fully runted and 
returns more than 10 percent to the in- 
vestors. And the otaervmnry on the 
86th floor serves as ] [pJmsley % leading 
indicator. " We count the vlsituh/" hv 
fijiyv. "Thr- number i -, u p abuul 10 [M j r- 
cent over Laat year, and that's a good 
parameter of the hotel basinew" 



T 
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iik heals that Helmsley has 
made are chronicled in deu±il m 
about 300 red vinyl -bound lodgers 
that line T hi* wall behind his desk. 
Each loose-leaf book is imprinted with 
an address* ,T I know them all by 
heart/' say* Helmsley- 

Helmsley ^Spvar is rually hktr a col- 
lection of candy stores, A I van 
Schwartz an executive vice president, 
explains. Schwartz, along with another 
executive vice president, Jrving 
Schneider* and a few vice presidents 
supervise group* of buildings, offices, 
apartments, or division*. But each is 
AoEuly n-spoivriibli* for his candy stun 1 -- 
he leases, collects rants, maintains, r^- 
news— a whole supermarket of proper- 
ty services. "That way/' says 
Helmsley, "he can't pass the buck The 
huilriinir is his, he's gotta rjike care «f 
it." 

Hen I iwtale is t he buainead of making 
• Ji wiys ] hOmsJuy in a groan under- 
sell tement- "It requires on-the-job 
(ruining There** no school for it After 
two to four years working here, my 
people have hod their schooling. And 
i heir degree ia their rami n^s If it good 
property ia determined by locution. 1^ 
catkin, I neat ion, then a good brewer 
quires contacts, contacts, contacts. 5 

How much money do Helmsley '* 
more than 100 brokers make? "Tfc* 
muiii-y if- realty phenomenal," say* 
Hetmsley, "You read obtxit chief exe^ 
Utivp nnScvnr mnkuiK $^Hi,IM'^ a y^ r 
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Starr lulurlal S Mitriaei Rog*ra and loll vale*, 
ojfeculpve Earle $. Altmnn are "jjlitiOvt vi QOOti" 
at spoiling a Mai at Ha^maley himself, ho says 



My boys are rifiht in that league." 
(Helmsley himself la right out of that 
league in onu diMl, he ni^ned ti check 
for »78 million, The bank knew I was 
Rood for it, ' be «aye.l Hie 'boya" are 
backed up with & comprehensive corn* 
puter division nnd n lum cnrponitp 
fltaff pf fin unci nt analysts,, energy nc- 
perl* and planners, 

"Mtfoney's the great motivator/' he 
*&yb_ "My people are pretty cti uch on 
th^ir rjwn 1 don't really want them 
°onipetinK with emrh other, and if this y 
are taking a piece of the action, I want 
h know about it. But I think thal*a a 
If oo*3 idea; I did i l myself " 
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Kile HeLmsley has become 
the E.F Hutton of real estate 
'when Harry aayf> we) J, I I I 
tell you had better listen* aaya s 
senior vice president ( r he never set out 
10 be n leader, "ft probably just h»p 
ppned/' HMmsley aayt, ""Leadership of* 
^n, comes by default. Most people 
don't want to do anything, so anyone 
w hos ambitious and doe* things ends 
«P t* Sender automatically " He elabo- 
"Mart people do want to follow, 
you can ihow your people you know 
you're doing, and then tell them 
* hf «t to do, they'll do iL And that a 
landing. |f p^pta fon t iliink you have 
th * Capability, you can't leod them at 
or you can. but down a blind alley. 
Jn* wiling to be innovative, as I soy, 
fl position Let'i do it Thai a my 
motto," 

Hmt'i how Helm stay go! into the ho- 
business. j,r L . wnjl efferej an m terwit 



in the St, Moritx i a grand old Lady of 
Central Park South now redone in 
Bloom nifpJuLi! nuKlern with touches of 
the Twenties- And then lund boi-amu 
available between 5Hth iihci FjfJi h 
Street* on the park. *'lt was a good 
buy," toys Helmaley, "and if it's a good 
buy. I can't reaial buying it He 
bought, but then had to figure out 
what to do with the plot: The 58th 
Street side was zoned commercial and 
the 5£th Street side was zoned reside n - 
tuij. Given a choice be- 
tween putting up 
u pertinents or an of- 
fice bmhJmj/. Helm* 
ley chose a hotel and 
then went to Mayor 
John Lindsay to nee 
about rezonintf The 
city wu.1 enthusiastic, 
hole] roorni wore 
scarce in 1968. And 



the tenants m the old apartment 
hnujH^ on (he site wore ncjt unhappy. 
"Some of them got aa much ha frftUHX) 
to move out/' says Helmalcy. 

The €40- room Park Lsna opennl in 
1971, the tallest building on the Cen- 
tral Park strip, and Helmsley and his 
wife, Lconu* Uw>k up residence in a 
penthouse duple* wiih a p»l where he 
swims twice a day. 

Some friends say the best deal 
Helms ley ever made was hia marriage 
v in 1972 to Leona Mindy Roberts, who 
\ joined Brown. I Earns, Stevens, Hcl ma- 
ley's cooperative management and 
sales subsidiary in 1970 as a senior 
vice president. They go dancing two or 
three times a week. "At two or three in 
the morning. 1 even like dujco danc- 
ing," aays Helmaley, In his golden 
>t-£jrb h* hiis bwrom*? more uutjjoin-i: 

"I had to become more viaible be- 
came of the hotels," Helmsley aaya. 
"People Like to identify a hotel with a 
person, the owner, not an anonymous 
chain" 

Helmsjey enjoyi hia visibility, al- 
though he is. still a little reserved and 
soiwwhat modest about the building 
that U-ona persuaded him to name af- 
ter hini.se I r. "She said it was about 
time," ha saya, admitting that il didn't 
take too much peratiaston The Helms 
ley Building at 230 Park Avenue if 
gold-leafed and flood lit, "a beautiful 
building for a beautiful man,** pays 




Executive Vice Pr*tktafif JJvIn Schwartz joined Helmstcy 
in 1940 and hai a*«a a paMn*r in many ol his deaJa. 
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SHEAFFER EATON 

The impression is fasting. So is the response. 





You can count on a lasting customer impact — and impressive 
result* — when you choose? the popular NoNonsense" pen, 
a handsome At # A •Glance* pocket secretary or a sleek 
Targa by Sheaffer 1 ™ pen to carry your company name. 
Your customers will appreciate the re liability, the good taste, 
the real value. Let one of our Advertising Speciality Counselors 
help you custom-design your sales incentive programs for 
maximum effectiveness! 
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Leona. who every March thrown 
"I'm Just wild about Harry* birthday 
pArty for 200 or so intimate friends 
■•inri celebrities. 

Not everybody, however, ia wild 
about Harry, Tenants at Tudor City 
picketed his offices and plastered the 
waits with graffiti over his proposut to 
build an apartment complex on land 
be owns there which is used as a park. 
Other tenants thwarted his plan to 
turn He this ley-owned Parkchester 
•12.000 apartmente) into condomini- 
um:-; And the mayor or New York hiis 
shelved n grand scheme to revitalize 
Timea Squara by building on office- 
shopehthaater project. 

Harry doesn't gat mad, says 
Schwartz. "He a a Quaker by choice 
and totally nonviolent, When he's art- 
gry, ho just gel* very quiet and le«5 the 
situation work itself out." 

Letting THINGS be is characteristic 
of Ilelmaley. He is not cam pot i- 
■ tfve, one on one— "I like to work 
with people, not against them" — and 
never played sports in school. M I was 
terrible. That's why I like golf. You 
play yourself;' he says, admitting to a 
SO handicap. 

How is Helmsley so sure what will 
work out and what won't? "After M 
years or so you get a knack. I have a 
gut reaction to deals." 

The knack consists of foresight and 
timing Helmsley teamed with Lfi^ 
rence A- Wien, a reii]-#etate lawyer 
who developed the format that allowed 
many investors to syndicate a property 
without forming & corporation* thus 
avoiding corporate tax. The formula 
was put to the test in the Empire State 
Building deal; tnftre than 3,300 inves- 
tors put up a minimum of 510.000 
The knack was formed from Helms- 
ley *fl voracious appetite for history He 
watchH his father's dolhra trimmings 
business fall victim to the depression- 
He couldn't go to colteRo— 'Ve needed 
the money"— but took alt the e*ten- 
sion courses he could handle at Coluin- 
bia University, rhe YMCA And Ne*' 
York University. "1 can't change th* 
course of events/' he hays today. M But 
nobody stopped me from studying the 
past. History shows that wu do the 
same wrong things, over and over 
again/* 

Has the thought of retirement 
crossed his mind? "Yes*, but I dismiss |l 
jmmeduite.ly," HelmsLay replies, "fffl 
hnving toti much fun 11 



To order reprint* vf t Am 
ortick, />o/f(* 71). 
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Wang's 
computer 
works. 




different 

ways 



More than 35,000 times, the 
Wang 2200 computer has 
Geenthe choice of small 
businesses through- 
pw the world. Each 
Jme, the 2200 has 
Uncalled uponio 
solve a different 
Pfobiem~and each 
■j^ert has come 
through 

Wano 2200 
JWB come through for 
your business, loo 
wian -integrated 
system Stored to do 
**QGlfy what you need 
«one Payroll 
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Accounts receivable. Inventory 
control And plenty more. 

With Wang, you also get easy, 
economical system expansion a s 
^^^^^^^ your business 

grows Plus single- 1 
source service at j 
over 100 locations « 

Bui that s what 
you'd expect from ' 
the #2 supplier of I 
small business | 
computer? and i 
word processors ' 
in (he world. 
Wang Laboratories 
Lowell, MA 01851. 
(617)459 5000 
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We Can Revive 
Productivity 

By Barry Crickmer 



WfUTKEJt productiv- 
ity improve at a 
blading 3.2 per- 
cent annually or merely 
plods along at half Chat 
rate of increase may seem 
of interest only to econo- 
mists — until you learn that 
the difference between 
those two figured Has cost 
th* average American fam- 
ily thousands ofdollars. 

And the realty bad new* 
is that productivity isn't 
even plodding along thiw 
days. In fact, it's going 
backward 

Productivity in the prv 
vote sector of the economy 
row at an avera#5<! annual 
rate of 32 percent from 
134? through 1967. From 
1967 through 1978, howev* 
er, the gains averaged only 
1.6 percent. And for the last six quar- 
ters, U S productivity h&j been declin- 
ing. 

If that pre-1967 growth rate had con- 
tinued to the present; the economy 
would now be producing at least 
billion more in goods and services per 
year, That's $4,444 per household. 
However, Americans ore not enjoying 
the fruit* of such extra wealth. Most of 
thorn nre not even doing as well today 
oa they wen a year ago, although in- 
comes measured in inflated dollar* 
may nppear to be higher- Divining the 
causes and cure* for this unhappy 
slate of affairs has become a focal 
point of the national election, as well 
as the subject of spirited debate on ivy- 
covered campuses and in grant-cov- 
ered think tank* 

But what is productivity — these awe- 
some few percentage point* of some- 
thing with the uFTrontery to subtract 
from the American standard of living? 
Productivity statistics are a measure 
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of how efficiently resources ore used to 
produce the goods and ftervic^s people 
want. When productivity U improving, 
the value of the economy's output La 
rifling faster than the cc#te of produc- 
tion. In other words* society in learning 
to do more with less. A mere increase 
in the quantity, or volume, of produc- 
tion doesn't necessarily mean that pro- 
ductivity has improved. 

Productivity is usually measured by 
output p*r man-hour, since labor eotfU 
are about tffl percent of total produc- 
tion coats- But the caliber of the work 
force is just one of several important 
determinants. The others are the tools, 
systems and materials used in produc- 
c ion 

The interrelationship of these ele- 
ments has been compared to the bak- 
ing of Mom's apple pie. Mom's 
efficiency may be improved by sending 
her to baking school, or by Getting her 
a bigger oven, a better recipe or better 
apples 4 so ahe doesn't have to spend so 
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much time cutting out the 
brown spots?. By such 
means. Mom should he 
able to produce the same 
size pie in less time or a 
bigger pie in the same 
time. Thus, her gain in pro- 
ductivity may be enjoyed 
in thr form of more leiisure 
time; or more consumption, 
or it may be reinvested— 
she may decide to use the 
extra time to go to law 
school, for example* 

Unfortunately, Moni 
seems to be working hard- 
er to produce a smaller pie 
The explanation for that 
must lie with Mom, or the 
materials, systems and 
tools she's using. 
First, Mom, herself, 
U.S. production per em- 
ploye is still the highest in 
the world If recent trends continue, 
however, by the end of the decade tjhA 
U,S< will be in fifth place, behind 
France. West Germany « Japan and 
Canada. Bat unit labor costs have not 
been rising as rapidly here as in th* 
other major industrial nations— some- 
thing the AFL^CIO likes to point out 
Since America's competitors are matt- 
aging to increase both pay and produc- 
tivity at a faster rate than the U.S., 
AcTuricjiEi Labor may be more a victlrt 
of the productivity slump than P 
cause. 

This conclusion la supported by * 
recent survey of workers' 
tudes conducted by the U-3- 
Chamber of Commerce and the Gall^f 1 
Organization, Inc. Eighty Height p**^ 
cent of the workers interviewed be- 
lieve it's important to do your beat ** 
your job, EiKhty-four partem say tt 
would work harder and tin n hotter J fl 
tf able to participate in making d**"*' 




tali tflbtitfng their jobs. Eighty per- 
cent reallie that improvements in 
productivity can reduce inflation. Six- 
ty*seven percent say that how hard 
they wurk and how well they do tlie-ir 
jobs make a big difference in tho suc- 
cess of their computing. Sixty-two per- 
cent spend so rm? time or a lot Uf time 
thinking about ways to improve the 
nerformance of their companies, and 
65 percent say it's very likely or some* 
hut Likely that any Rood ideas they 
i'uvi- will bt- ndoptt-d Theae altitudes 
suggest that the work ethic is alive and 
walL 

The (rrowth of the labor force has un- 
doubtedly had wtne impact cm nation- 
al productivity. Over the past two 
decades, trie American economy ha* 

h;nj In hud jnh* L h«L fc pri jiJufl.* ' 'I tht* 

PWt-World War 11 baby boom, to well 
PS for many women seeking employ^ 
Tnfnl outside the home far the first 
I ime 

This surge of new workers had two 
rfepre^Hing effects on productivity- 
First, the new workers lacked the 
training of their n!dt-r compatriots 
And seconds the rapid growth in am- 
ployment outpaced the ability of the 
•COIwuiJ to accumulate new Capital 
^n. instead of replacing human effort 
*"iih qther forms of energy— the pro- 
by which productivity has grown 
1 ^ »• 1 1 1 rte ally — the rerverse occurred, 

Neither of these two effect* is cats* 
far cuminuia^ concern p though, be- 
cause the pasmi^v of time revolving 
h*Kh [jruhli-ms The poptilni i-m hul^e 
h*l been accommodated; the inexperi- 
eaee<J workers have pained r*pf*rience 
Hm fa productivity rale falls 

Why 1 One n-unofj L* the quality and 
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supply of Mom + * y p- 

[>\i'H 

The most conve- 
tilcfiitly located, 
highest-quality de- 

|-.lPltn rr| ,i number 

of important raw 
material* have been 
exhausted Iron ore 
a prominent ex- 
ample But in most 
i:ases, that problem 
hoa been offset by 
new technology, ei- 
ther resulting from 
^*aA the development of 

^^^^P substitutes or from 

7 better extraction 

M techniLjUr-. I hr re i* 

JM one materials psub 

^( le-m, however, that 

far surpasses all the 
others in its effect 
on product! vityr petroleum. The 1967- 
79 productivity decline actually oc- 
curred in twa phases: 1967-73 and 1974 
to the present Experts agree thai the 
second phase reflects the OPEC petro- 
leum embargo of 1973-74 and the sub- 
sequent energy price increases. 

Important be energy costs ere, 
though, they cannot account for moat 
of the U-S. productivity problem. West 
em Europe and Japan are more depen- 
dent on imported oil than the U.S.. yet 
productivity there did nut fall aft far af- 
ter 1973 as it did here Why not? In 
part, because the Europeans and Japa- 
nese chose to meet the oil price shock 
by taking deflationary measure*, while 
the U5. government opted for tollih 
turn 

In Ballon raises interest rates, while 
wuge rates tend to 
hi H huh i nd Conse- 
quently, in an infla- 
tionary economy, 
labor becomes 
cheaper relative to 
capital. When capi- 
tal Is substituted for 
labor „ productivity 
improve*, when Ll- 
bor is substituted 
for capital, produc- 
rlvity declines 

Does Mom need a 
n*wovHtt? 

In 17O0 it took 
Iflfl men to harvest 
and thresh 60 acres 
of wheat hi one 10- 
hour day. By 
the same job could 
be done by seven 
people Today it 

no 



tatoe one person This dramattc im- 
provement in productivity resulted 
from the substitution oi" mechanical 
era r^v for human jsmiJ an ini.jJ erir«rfiv. 

pin* th* development of hotter farraina 
methods Both ihe machinery and the 
research were products of capita) in* 
vtfflttaftfrit The capital corner from sav- 
ings by individuals and businesses* 
sometimes directly anil sometimes 
through the taxing and redlstribut ing 
efforts of the govern ment 

Ultimately, all productivity ques- 
tions boil down to the way in which 
capital is formed and employed, And 
somehw, somewhere, aomrtliing Haa 
gone wrong with that process in thit 
country. 

aWKK NATusji tit til-.- capital brm- 
I tion problem is causing much 
I disagreement among economists 
because the statistics are confusing. 
Liberal econp mists such as Joseph 
Pechman of the Brookings Institution 
point out that the rate of private in- 
vestment remains hi^h. Fee rim an luJd 
.1 conference sponsored by Continental 
Bank, Chicago: "There is 00 evidence 
in the figures that investment has 
been lagging in recent yearn + or that 
the tax system has been a drajj on in- 
vestment " 

That Mlntement was challenged by 
another participant m the conference, 
Martin S Ft.-ldrttein, president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. First, h« said, it's necsasary to 
look at the composition of investment 
Moat of it is used to replace the exist' 
big capital stock. Half of the remain- 
der is put into housing and 
inventories. What's left, about 3 per* 





cent of the gross national product 
GNP), Is "ail that wu being de voted 
over the last 20 years to fixed capital 
stock increases . . [and] in the last five 
years, that has dropped to 2 percent, a 
one-third drop in what really mat- 
ters — the expansion of the Capital 
stock." 

Feldgtein also noted that combined 
taxes on capital — on corporate income* 
corporate property* shareholders* dm* 
de-nds, etc. — were 55 percent in the 
mid-lSGOa, whereas "we now have an 
overall effective Lai rate on additional 
capital income of 72 percent" Invest- 
ment decisions are affected more by 
marginal tan rates— the tax on the 
next dollar eumed^than by average 
rates, which are usually much lower 

Whatever the cause, the personal 
savings rate in the US. is considerably 
lower than that in nations with better 
productivity growth records, Ameri- 
cana put away 5 percent of disposable 
income, compared to 20 percent for the 
Japanese* 18 percent for the French 
and 13 percent Tor the Germans. 

Another sign of trouble is a change 
in the capital-labor ratio. From 1948 
through the early 1970s, wage* in the 
U.S. rose faster than the user cost of 
capital. Such conditions encourage 



more capital investment — since capital 
se cheap relative to labor— and the ad- 
ditional investment raises productivi- 
ty, permitting non inflationary wage 
increases. Il'a » self-reinforcing cycle. 
Since 1974, unfortunately, the price of 
capital has risen faster than the wage 
index, throwing the beneficial cycle 
into reverse. 

Spending on research and develop- 
ment in the LLS. peaked at about 3 per- 



cent of GNF in the mid-1960s and haa 
been declining ever since. Worse h it has 
been hit by a double whammy. Not 
only is spending lower, proportionate- 
ly, but the quality of that a pending has 
changed. In years past, more funds 
were devoted to basic research. Today, 
much of tho effort is either devoted to 
projects with the promise of a short- 
term payoff or is "defensive " Defen- 
sive research is the kind conducted to 
ntiflj a company against lawsuits. 
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THE UNPSKFU-VDIriG of basic re- 
search is beginning lo ahow up 
in a diminished U S- technologi- 
cal lead. One example of this trend if 
the steady growth in the percentage of 
Q-S. patents granted to inventors frofn 
foreign countries* from 20.1 percent in 
1966 to 38 in 1978. 

Government requiri-menta- have "f" 
fecied productivity In another way, 
too. Over Lhe past decade, billions of 
dollars have been spent to comply with 
government environmental and safety 
regulations. Supporters of these rules 
argue that they produce very real 
hi 'in' fits — such i\s better health and 
lower cleaning cost*— bat that theoe 
benefits are not quantified in the USF 
statistics, causing an illusory drop i n 
productivity, Opponents concede the 
statistical problem, but e&y there are 
more efficient ways to achieve desired 
regulatory objectives than thus? tbe 
government uses. 

To whatever extent the govern 
menfa method*! cause a misaliocaii" 11 
of capi tal they are indeed contributing 
lo the productivity problem, however 
noble the underlying intentions 

Clearly 1 there is no single cause <?f 
America's productivity problem*. Th^ 
major influences appear to be the **f* 
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The Monroe Electronic Bookkeeper works 
wonders lor your cash flow! 



Your busm&ss daesn'1 have 
to be big to put the miraculous 
speed, accuracy and lability ot 
electronics to work doing youf 
bookkeeping Net when you can 
lease 3 proven miracle worker like 
the Monroe Electronic Bookkeeper 
'or lessihan $iq a day 1 

1 1 does accounts receivable, 
accounts payable payroll and 
other bookkeeping chores fwice as 
test as mechanical posting ma- 
chines 1 Ftve limes tester man hand 
Posting 1 Multiplies staff productiv- 
ity Puts your statements first in line 
Ana it's a cinch to operate (takes 
only an hour or two to learn) Uses 

r*yi nun* *ti maun ircmiJeE* V,*j-ip< •«< ■ n 



ihe same bookkeeping methods 
and often the same forms you're 
now usmg 

Return The coupon- you may be 
surprised how big this small mi rede 
reaNy is! 
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The new Fuel 
Pincher Diesel 

is now available 
in Chevy, ford and 
GMC medium -duty 
trucks. 




Get substantially better MPG 
with the Fuel Pincher than wilh 
a comparable gasoline engine 
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Are We Losing Our Edge? 



Since the end of World War It. 
Am tin can business management 
has reigned tuipreirw on thi* world 
*Ugp. Amencnn know-how got cred- 
it, for winning both the war and the 
peace* and aspiring inn-nugent from 
at J parts of the globe rtucked to LLS. 
scbools of business administration 
to receive the gospel. 

Lately, though, the ranks of the 
faithful have thinned. Wow, the* 
holy writ itself has been auctioned 
nut only by heretic* from iptrr^iis 
but even by two of its high prii*sta in 
this country. Robert H. Have* and 
William J Abernalhy. professors al 
the Harvard Business School, 

Could it be thai the difficulties of 
the American economy, at least in 
part. belong Lit ihe door tti Ameri- 
can nuuuigefneni"' In a recent Jfar- 
tmrti Bu*tm& Review article Koye* 
and Abe mat hy charge ihut many 
American manager* "by their pref- 
erence for servicing exiting mar- 
kets rather than creating new ones 
and by their devotion lu sborUerm 
ret-umrt and " management by the 
numbers* . have effectively for- 
sworn long-term technological supe- 



riority us a compeUtive weapon 
|andj abdicated fheir strategic re- 
spururibUlties." 

This dilution develnped K they 
say, because 

* The. performnnce of an Ameri- 
can maim^er i> HtwtHM'd on thi* 
*i* of the short-term return on 
investment from his profit center, 

• The risk* of long-ierm. high- 
technology projects plus the una lyt- 
ic formula? of portfolio thettry 
"push manager* even further to- 
ward an extreme of caution. . ft 

* Thy tendency For senior Ameri- 
can managers to switch from one 
company to another and u current 
"preoccupation with a false and 
shallow concept of the professional 
manager" hot? left many compani** 
with leaders unfamiliar with the 
suppliers, technology, customers 
and products of Lheir industry. 

• The #rOwili|{ numbers of corpo- 
rate presidents with financial or Je- 
gnl backgrounds have n natural bias 
in fuvor of linjiriri.fi or legal activi- 
ties — such as mergers and acquisl- 
1 1 nns— rather than internal growth 
through technological development 



Ut: trait Diesel Allison 



facts of inflation on capital formation 
and allocation, the rise in energy costs h 
temporary change* in the composition 
of the labor farce and the growth of 
government regulation. 

One striking picture does emerge 

from the welter of statistic* and stud- 
Il iis a picture of a -iwrjeiy thru rm«. 
become more cautious, more security- 
conscious. The risks of progress are 
magnified, and its benefits are mini 
rniaed Numerous penalties pit created 
to threaten the business that trans- 
grottOtat. while the tax col lector threat- 
en- fhr bii-ifn'S- tha! due* welj 

The most obvious solution is to 
change incentives* to increase the re- 
ward for saving and investment. That 
means changing the ta* laws to give 
business more rapid and more realistic 
deductions for the coots of replacing 
obsolete equipment If means reducing 
the marginal tax rate* on both busi- 
ness and individual income. And it 
mean? reducing or eliminating the key 
disincentive* to saving for the future, 
such iia inflation and the limits on *av- 
ingii account interest rate* 

The U.S. Chamber 4 } Economic Fore- 
cast Center projected the effects of n 



S30 billion Lax cut. effective in Janiz- 
ary. 19S1. This theoretical package of 
tax reliflf conaisted of SI 5 billion Ln in- 
dividual tax reductions, plus the 
deprecioi ion reform for bu^inestf nod a 
two-point drop in the corporate income 
tax rate. The model showed that pro- 
ductivity growth would be 1-5 percent 
in 1981 and 3 percent in 1932 with thi* 
tax cu< . compiired to 1 3 percent and 
2.4 penvnr. respeclively. wiiboui tt 

SuppJy-side wonnniisfs Sw^nrve thai 
such tax changes can boost economic 
activity rofridly enough to nffsel their 
i>wuur •'■y.-t.r. in i In ■ Tri-asury. whUh 
would avoid adding to inflationary 
pressures. Other economists disagree^ 
[lE though most favor some kind of la* 
relief, if only to reduce the inequitable 
effects of inflation on tax rates. 

Even wirhimt irunflnrl Kiuiriiii!'^ 

th«t tux reform will work the chancts 
is worth taking, Something munt be 
done soon, or Americtinii will face thff 
bluak prwpect of incre»siTigly bitter 
squabbles ov^r the distribution or a 
^hrinkin^ pie. 



5To orefrr rtprinto of th w 
article* net page 70. 
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The Growing Impact 
Of Business Giving 



By Mary Tuthifl 

r AliSTCmj: were director of n large 
modem ccmptsny'n corporate giving 
program, he would probably lay ex- 
actly what tie &obd 2,300 years ago: "To 
give away money Is on cosy matter 
And in any man's power. But to decide 
Uj whom to give it* and bow much and 
when nnd for what purpose end how, in 
neither in every man's power— nor on 
i **** matter.** 

Such decision** however, are be in ft 
HLbdi* with increasing frequency by 
^fpomt* executive* as more compa- 
nies develop philanthropy programs 

A report from The Conference 
Board* b nonprofit business research 
ttntanuHitiof], showy that in tin put 
ihrrr yearn L-urjKirnte giving row an 
MaTtjp of J 6 percent annually, footer 
&mn giving by any other Hector irf sod- 
fr| y. Corporate contribution* in 1970 
totaled $2.3 billion, the* organization 
estimates. In 1936, the first year that 
***ch information was recorded. Amort* 
i nn business philanthropy totaled $30 
million, 

That WBL0 the year that a tax law 
Permitting corporation* to deduct 
c h tti-i luhle contributions went into «f- 
™- deductions nra limited to 6 per* 
°fnt of taxable Income annually, but 
Cl >mnrm1 [ U n* m ui' the 5 percent 

| fMKng can bo earned ovist for five 

Prior to 1B98. corporations could de- 
duct the coat of philanthropy to env 
•yes— providing recreation urea*, 
dink* and many other benefits— 
Qrdtxmtf e-nd niri«niy htiitr— 
111 carrying on a trade or 
im**" But sifU to the community 
Id not bo deducted 
TOetrtetive Treasury ruling* and a 
■prrnw Cduii dec iff ion diaal lowing a 
t ion'a contribution to a charity 
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QTganizalmn on the flrminii thai there 
waa no clear-cut evidence of benefit to 
the company from the contribution, 
created political pressure thai resulted 
in passage of the tax deduction legudn- 
t ion 

A \i \v ". l* i . tax incentive* create a fa- 
vorable climate for business contribu- 
tions, company officials cite numerous 
other motivation* for giving, such in- 
corporate cittonahip, protecting the 
business environment* contributing to 
employe benefit*, advancing the coin- 
puny imagi* and meeting personal com- 
mitments of company rounders. 

Nevertheless, says A. W Clausen* 
president and chief executive of Bank 
America Corporation, "Business b a 
relatively untapped source of philan- 
thropic income Consider this Of the 
total number of United State* corpora- 
linns [nfl* about 2,1 million] only 
about 25 percent make cash contribu- 
tion*. And only about 6 percent con- 
tribute more than frftOO a year. In fact, 
nearly half of all cur|wrnte philan- 
thropic gifts come from fewer than 
1>01XJ companies Staled another way. 
Ipsa than 0.07 percent of alt corpora- 
tin n a give one half of ail corporate phil- 
anthropic contribution**" 

laa 1870, corporations made 5 per- 
cent of the nation's total charitable 
contributions of 539.6 billion. Nearly 
90 percent of the total came from indi- 
vidual** nnd noncorporate foundations 
inatle up the balance 

*Ai someone once noieaV tayi Clau- 
sen, "in giving UN it hurt*, some peo 
pie are ertrttroety sensitive to pain * 

Still, the impact of corporate giving 
is not to be minimised, and executives 
are becoming more concerned about 
ensuring that the giving i$ wbc 
LastSepietTiber. the Nntionnl < li.ns, 



bar Foundation, an affiliate of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the * 
State*, held its- second cotiferar. 
ing with the problem* of corpoi 
ing The focus was on the efi 
ch&ngimt economy. The foundation's 
first cojiferoncc— -in was pri- 

marily concerned wit it the vjinouA di- 
rections that corporate philanthropy 
can tii he 

Thii hind of thoughtful planning can 
make corporate philanthropy more po- 
tent, Instead of spreading Contribu- 
tions far and wide — perhaps to 
whomever comes through the door + hat 
in hand Horn* forwrird-looking corpo 
rations are using: narrowly defined 
programs to try to itnprow the world 
they function in 

The Cummins Engine Compan 
in Columbus, Indn, for exanvpl 
finance* architectural fee* for 
public buildings. "The program was 
first offered to schools in the mid-1960s 
and later expanded to include public 
build insa/' say* Robert W, Storey* 
Cummins' manager of community re- 
lation*. 

Since 1970, five buildings in Coiu 
bus have received American Inatitti 
of Architects awards, the natioi 
highest profesaional recognition of i 
chitectural excellence, and in 1^7f> 
Cummins received on award from the 
AlA in wognitkm of the foe^financing 
proftram 

**We like to think that the 
has had a kind of ruholf effect and 
that as a result of our program, all net* 
architecture in the city has benefited," 
says Storey 

Cummins also gives consl ruction 
grants for schools and uther public 
buildings. So far, the company has 
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made architectural-fee or construction 
pnrants For 19 schools and 12 other pub- 
lic buildings — including a city hall now 
Under construction, 

Tn viU, 11 percent of corporate phi- 
lanthropy is allocated for civic proj- 
ects^ which not only includes giving 
such as Cummins Engine's,, but also 
contributions for improvement of 
housing* for parks, for little leagues 
and for other community activities. 

Education and health continue to re- 
ceive the largest share of corporate 
giving, much of it via donations to com- 
tnuuity funds. About 70 percent is al- 
most equally divided between 
educational institutions and programs 
and those delivering health care, 

Cultural programs of all sorts, from 
elaborate television productions to 
support for local theaters and outdoor 
art shows, receive about 10 percent of 
the philanthropic pie, with the remain- 
der going to other causes* including 
foreign aid programs such as the Unit- 
ed Nations Children's Fund. 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION hflVe l^flg 
been favorite beneficiaries of in- 
surance industry giving- Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, for instance* supports hun- 
dreds of medical, educational p health 
and urban programs in the U.S. and 
Canada. It contributed $300,000 to- 
ward a computerised information ays* 
tern for treatment of hfcart disease- 
Equitable Life Assurance Scciety 
given priority to matching employe 
gift*, including contributions to the 
United Way and to specific education, 
health and affirmative action pro- 
grams. In addition „ the company on its 
own provides some support for civic 
and cultural affairs 

But whatever the aid, to whatever 
group, Equitable makes no bones 
about its concerns, Kenneth L. AJ- 
brechti vice president m charge of the 
company's public service division, says: 
"There is really no point in any corpo- 
ration wanting its time on matters in 
which it has no interest and with 
which it is not equipped to deal. For 
example. Equitable— m o life, health 
and pension company — will almost al- 
ways have a segment of its program de- 
voted to health. If we made musiuat 
instrument*, our interest in the per- 
forming arts would likely be great." 

Former Treasury Secretary William 
Simon, a member of the boards of di- 
rectors of Citibank, Citicorp and the 
Xerox Corporation, carried the idea 
At ill further in addressing the National 
Chamber Foundation: "In my view, cv- 



Time Equals Money 



Philanthropy is not confined to the 
giving of money to worthy causes. 
The American Association of Fund* 
Raising Counsel* Inc., estimates 
that unpaid work by volunteers is 
equal in value to the billions of dol- 
lars in money contributions made 
in this country. 

Many businesses— from the Larg- 
est tn the smallest — are landing a 
helping hand in volunteer work. 
Progrnms run the gamut nf service. 

Lasl yenr, the Allstate Insurance 
Company regional office in Jackson , 
Miss,, "adopted" all 1.000 young 
people in the Provide High School 
student body. Employes introduced 
themselves to the students nl en 
Allstate-sponsored athletic day and 
then, became involved in a wide 
range of activities, including advis- 
ing the school newspaper's staff, 
tutoring, improving campus land- 
scapes, accompanying field trips 
and meeting with the PTA, 

"Corporate responsibility is more 
than a social obligation or a luxury 
t hat business can or cannot afford," 
sayn Allstate Chairman Archie R 
Boe. "It la a necessary commitment 
in our own interest. Contributions 
alone wil) no longer suffice. Corpo- 
rations will have to exert their in* 
fiuenoe. and their people must, be- 
come personally involved," 

Just as the arts are continuing to 
get a larger share of dollar contribu- 
tions than they did a few years ago, 
they are attracting a greater num- 
ber of volunteer workers. 

Shirley Keller, director of corpo- 
rate services for Volunteers: The 
National Center for Citizen involve- 
ment* which was set up in 1970 to 



stimulate voluntarism, says that 
"more and more people are becom- 
ing guides in museums or doing 
nontraditignaJ forms of work such 
as proposal writing for grants and 
management assistance for art or- 
ganizations/' Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, for example, pro- 
vides management consultants for 
the performing arts. And Volunteer 
Lawyers for the Arts, founded in 
1969. gives free legal service to art- 
ists and art organizations that can- 
not afford legal counsel. 

Some companies encourage em- 
ptoyes to give of their own time to 
numerous causes, Others permit 
volunteers to contribute their ser- 
vices during the workday. The New 
England Life Insurance Company, 
in cooperation with the New York 
Association for thti Blind, has in- 
stalled a large-print typewriter in 
its headquarters. During spare mo- 
ments on the job, employes type 
books for the vision-impaired. 

Companies take different atti- 
tudes toward employe volunteer 
work vita-vis career advancement 
The Shell Oil Company, for exam- 
ple, does not allow personnel offi- 
cio Is to use records of volunteer 
work in evaluating employes. Bank 
America Corporation, on the other 
hind, grades employes on their 
community involvement. 

Many corporations are finding 
that voluntarism is giving them a 
bonus. Not only are they improving 
their images and bettering the qual- 
ity of life in their communities, but 
rhnr volunteer workers often are 
acquiring extra skills that make 
rhem more valuable to the firms. 



try corporation should spend every 
dollar of every con tribute jr. w.th i In- 
same care and attention as it spends 
on employe pay and new plant and 
equipment Decisions about corpora to 
contributions should also be made on 
the tame level as those about corpo- 
rate investments In effect, we should 
apply zero-based budgeting to corpo- 
rate contributions-, instead of giving 
money to institutions this year because 
we gave to them Last year, let's ask 
whether money given in that cause Is 
still serving its original purpose or 
whether it could better serve thai pur- 
pose « me where else," 

N 



Putting a corporate giving progra 
into cfToct on Nuch u buflinesalike bus 
may seem formidable, but plenty of ex- 
pert advice is available for the asking 
The Conference Board, the America* 
Association of Fund -Raising Counsel 
Jnc. the llumnesa Committee for ^ 
Arte and the American Council for lb** 
Arts, all headquartered in New York* 
C i L h provide guidance The Nation"! 
Chamber Foundation has published 
books detailing the discussions at i** 
two conferences on the subject Th* 
National Endowment for the Arts, * 
federal agency created in 1965, will 
give advice on set ting up a program & 
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Zenith just made typing almost as easy as watching television 




Leave it to Zenith to come up with a 
word processing system that's both ea$y 
to learn and surprising^ affordable 

Anyone who can turn on a TV 
a nd type can master our Ward Pro- 
cessing System in a short amount of 
time 

Actually, most of the know how 
Is built right into the system Itself 
"lb guide you, s!Gj> by-step 
instructions appear on the screen. 
Hi English, ml complicated com puler language. And our 
easy-to-follow "self-taught" course has a (earning curve o1 
hours instead of clays or weeks, 

*u com pose and 
make corrections right 
on the system's brg. 
12" diagonal screen. 

Functions lite 
insert, detete— and ttie 
rearranging of charac- 
ters* words and &en- 
tenets— are afl handled 
electronically; with just 
a Tew key strokes. 

Tap one key to 
Store you* finished texS in the systems huilt-in memory 
Or print it on your company tetterhcad. at speeds up to 
450 words per minute. 



scrolling. Automatic text realrgnment and centering. 
Automatic margins and spacing Reverse video. Line 
drawing capability Cursor control, and more. 

ff you're already a computer expert you'll appreciate 
the microcomputer's technical advances, the kind you'd 
expect from Zenith, 

Compare us with others and we think you'll find the 
price is a real value for a system this good, (That's where 
Zenith's 60 years of manufacturing experience comes in,} 

How easy can word processing be? Find out for your 
self For more information send the coupon. Or can 
800-331 1750 (Operator 36). In Oklahoma call 
BOO 722-3600. (Operator 36) 
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Quality you'd e«pccl from Zenitti. 



With the Zenith word processing system you get a long 
'tot of standard features, 

like automatic carriage return. Automatic block 




CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 

Please attach !he latest address label 
from your Natron's Business covef, 
print your new address, and mail Ihis 
form to Nation's Business. 
Important, Allow five week* for ad- 
dress change 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
4940 NICHOLSON COURT 
KENSINGTON, MO- 20795 



ATTACH LABEL HERE 
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today! 
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support for any segment of the art* 
Giving to the arts is the fastest £ raw- 
ing category of corporate philanthro- 
py, having more than doubled in the 
past five years When tin? Business 
Committee for the Arts, a private 
group that promotes corporate involve- 
ment tn cultural endeavors, was found- 
ed in 1967. corporate support for the 
arti totaled 422 million. In 1978 the 
figure was $250 million. 

Livingston L, BiddJe* Jr.. chairman 
of the National Endowment for the 
A rta, saya many factors, luch as laws 
that provide ta* break** and matching 
funds that encourage support for the 
art*,, are involved. 

+ The re has been in the last 15 years 
a dramatic increase in the volume of 
the arts/ 1 he flays. "That is having an 
effect on the amount of support the 
arts can engender. People are begin- 
ning to say the arte really mean some- 
thing to us And the Busine&a 
Committee for the Arte has done a 
good job of getting support." 

Th.,ma> J >M\ formerly general 
manager, public relations, for 
Mobil Oil Corporation and a di- 
rector of the Mobil Foundation, says 
Mobit gives generous support to the 
arts because they add to the quality of 
life and because "those individuals, 
those organisations that are in a por- 
tion to contribute to the arts, to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the 
quality of life in this Country, have an 
obligation to do so" 

In addition, he says, the arts have 
been, and can be, good business. Ho 
say* a number of studies "indicate that 
in terms of jobs produced and tipin-olf 
income — economic impact — arts active 
ty pays its own way In no sense are 
the arts an economic drag, but just the 
reverse, 

"We're not trying to say that the 
arts will du to a community in econom- 
ic terms what a steel mill will, but 
when you combine the economic im- 
pact and the cultural impact, you have 
a real community und business- asset." 

A major question for all recipients of 
philanthropic funding now is whet bur 
auch giving will continue In today's 
economic climate, 

Edward M Strauss, Jr„ president of 
the Bulkiest Committee for the Arts, 
says, "During the past recessions, 
19ftui. 1 and 1974-75* the trend toward 
increased corporate giving continued, 
so we don't expect a drop." 

Would further tut break* Further 
encourage corporate giving? "Pr.'ibably 
not/' say* Fred Schnnuc< vice presi* 



Samples of 
Philanthropy 

How much does a given corporation 
give? Often, only the corporation 
knowa 

Corporations increasingly are 
making donations through founda- 
tions they have set up. rather than 
directly* and grant* from founda- 
tions are a matter of public record. 
But direct corporate contributions 
are not, and many corporations do 
not divulge them 

However, the following list of cor- 
porate foundations and corpora- 
lie an which make their direct 
donations public gives an idea of the 
range of giving by large cnrpcira- 
tiona The (Inures are for 1976 olid 
ore in millions of dollars. 

Tfoa Belt System $?BJ 

Exxon Corporation 27.6 

General Motors Corpora Hon 22J) 

Font Motor Company i 1.5 
Atlantic Richfteld Foundation 7*5 

Day 1or>- Hudson Corporation 7-1 

U.S. Steel Foundation 5 9 
Standard OH Company 

California 5.7 

Alcoa Foundalion b 0 

General MjIIs Foundation 4 J 
Aetna Ufa * Casuarty 

Company M 

Bank America Foundation 3.7 

Citicorp 1 1 

Deere & Company 2 J 

Levi Strauss Foundahon 2J 



dent of public information for th* 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel. Inc. Schnaue explains; "Tax 
law now permits deducting up to 6 
pvrct'iiL uf a corporal iutrn tuxable i" 1 " 
come for contributions* yet the aver- 
age contribution remain* about 1 
percent." 

He does not foresee major changes l* 1 
the trend of corporate giving, but feel* 
there might be stockholder realatanC* 
to initiating programs or tncreasirtJS 
the l«vel nf «ivinp». "Many would pr** r 
for to Invest in increased productivity 
rwther than Image," he says. 

However, as BankAmerica s Clause^ 
puts it T "With relentlessly rising cost** 
with shrinking povern mental funcJi^ 
capacity, with burgeoning civic, soci*' 
and cultural concerns, the gap in smP* 
port has to be filled— and by bu*ii*^* 
or probably not at all " 
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Hie road never ends. 



In Ltic thirtv five ivjfswi vt' Ihtii in 
husmess, vev\e cchtu l acms<u lul nt peak*4Hd 
v-nlk-vf Uur miliums am J millions uf mik'sof 
experience have ijuuiI us nne simple lesson: 
if iiLii s^rvke isfrkkl lliuI peTinrrrLirke timely, 
the rmi\ will gii nn fnrevcr. 

Tlu cmiKinuuus movement uf prtrnkum 
firrpJiu-l is Ilk- huMiitSMti hirlun * Ul Lnmpum 
And *wr ni-w Ariw pa hi h* f J ta ry , Cachaki 
Petroleum Corporation. Movini! product effi- 
ciently, under ;i 1 1 conditions of weather tW 
Lliiruitoofcxtmnrnv keeps us in the lead, 

Ufa W a duplet! a new turpi ir,tte &vmhol 
t li nt rrn i sc- nls* hit ph i I ■ w if hy of cunt in ui n 4 
business. „ chnnswi! an illutf ration frum 
tlu piuntrcrfaltf wink mJ A. K Mf J>ni^_ a genius 
m llir tniittu-niMkjl field ui Tupnlinly - 1 he 
iluth nf surfaces 

The>k>Nus strip is .1 ftiscmaling^mtfriii:- 

tlrm vihose siif f.Ki is corit inijLMis . 

That U, il ha*unlyonc 'side !" 

Vnu cm pttW ibis. h* vniirself hy A 

con*i meting vinjr own simple flUV 

MufiEus strip 1 sve diagram) and m^f 

draw! nfl' .1 nene 1 1 Ei ne do wn Iht- 'iff 

mi ddl e - Viiti 1 1 eve nt 11.1 1 f y ei ime lul I ml 
circle, k< • Liintinuous 
lin^ which |<)ins itself. . .an end- 
less line <ivl r Lin endless s*urf;n\\ 



Ue intend hi make mir new fuflu the ton- 
I i N llinfl e IT 1 1 rkm of relijhiliEy ati lI ef fk iefi 1 > 
in the JistrihuLinnaml transportation of put ru- 
le urn prndikts serving the sou limes tern 
I nitcd Statesoii demand. 



\l I. it'll E*m ^liJi «f .1 r<l\ i|i ui 
(U-pri h^itihLT. kinm* hid 

Mm r-inr ISii M vimdr.. 
j dry Jj rwfl 1 ha 1 ni kkl Jl' v*»u 'II 
kui 1 ItjVi'ik'J tESE.inh w faiv' 
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PHOTON 

PHOTON Oil COMPANY 
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Why 
They Froze 

The 




McchanizaNon aside, Marvin Lender twtnor 
foroolten the fine ar| ol bagel-making 



The Lenders Hew up behind Hie marble Counter 
of the restaurant ihey opened h*a year* ngn, The 
entree is, of course, bagele m dozeni or 
variations. From left are Marvin and wife 
Hels^ne, Joyce and Murray, and Sem and Lena. 





By Prise ilia Schwab 



Unbeknownst to the millions who 
have never Lasted the Brooklyn 
bagel or dismissed it as the Jew- 
ish answer to Dun kin' Donuts, brothers 
Murray and Marvin Lender are dedi- 
cated to the goal of replacing every- 
body's toast and sandwiches with ba- 
gels, made, of course, by Lender's Bagel 
Bakery in West Haven, Conn, 

If you've never heard of a bagel you 
will now, Ha been called a crocodile's 
teething ring, n niuu^ life preserver, 
and the spare tire on an Israeli sports 
car, but by deft nil ion it T s a circular 
product made from high gluten flour 
tnijced with water, malt,, sugar, salt 
nnd yeast, allowed ta rise for 13 min- 
utes, tht i n hailed arid huked No addi 
liv«s, rm primitives. 

If youVe never heard of Murray or 
Marvin or their older brother Sam. a 
master bugel- maker, you'n* n3>n in the 
majority Blu thai wun'l last much Ion- 
B e r Listening to them talk and plan is 
to br brainwashed in babelism. 

"The Chmr-ai! did not invent it, and 
the Russian* borrowed It." contends 
Murray "It's really n mongrel prod- 
i'- ' :<u" thi* hMrli^st versions probably 
saw thf overt in Vienna during 
trie lute i60Cfc- It fol]nw«d the Jews 
wherever they wandered." 

It followed i he late Harry Lender 
from his native Poland in 1927 to Pos- 
aaic. N.J., where he quickly found a Job 
flaking bagel* — his trade— but just as 
(Uttkjy found that skilled bagel mak- 
°*s make a lot of bagels but not much 
Trioney working for someone else 
^thin six month*, he moved to Mew 
Haven, Conm, where he managed to 
^Ite over a one-man bakery, 

B > 1929, he hnd wived enough mon- 
to bring his wife and two yauntf 
•on* Sam and Hy; to America <Mur- 
arrived nine months later. M I was 
the first American born Lender/' he 
Nation husinkss ■ October i 



says. Marvin arrived 10 years after 
thaU 

New Haven was not exactly a mecca 
of Judaism, huwevor There were only 
15,000 or bo Jewish people living in the 
area, and they ate bagels mostly on 
Sunday mornings Also, Harry Lender 
had to supply seven or eight other bak- 
eries with bagels. 

"You couldn't bake enough bagels 
Tor Sunday, and you couldn't give 
them flway on Monday/' ^ys Murray, 
who- teamed to craft a bagel as he was 
teething, "It was like Christmas trees 
on the 26th of December/ 1 

The problem was that bagels were 
invisible to 99 percent of gentile Amer* 
itians not Living m Brooklyn or the 
Bronx Still a* his sons Sam. Murray 
and Marvin were growing up iHy Mir- 
er got into the business >, Poppa Har- 
ry's bagel* bt>^an to impinge on the 
con piousness of non«Jcw& By word of 
mouth, through the 1940s and 1950s, 
the bagel became more than just an 
ethnic joke to the residents of New Ha^ 
ven, who bought enough to establish 
the Lenders in a solid business* 

So how did a couple of nice Jewish 
boys turn a modest ba^vl bakery where 
Harry And son Sam were hand^ahaping 
ISO to 200 dozen bagels an hour into 
un automated factory sy>u i m ihut prfv 
duces almost 1.3 million a day? (That's 
14>0OQ miles of bagels a yt>ar J The 
change began in 19o5 when thr Lend- 
vrs first froze a hatch of of bagels . . . 
secretly "My Dad saw freezing as a 
way lu biolvf our production problems," 
says Murray. "Demand had built up so 
much that we were working seven 
days a week to supply the delicatessens 
and grocery stores as well ss custom- 
ers. The strain was hurting our family 
life." 

After working IS and 20 hours at a 
stretch to meet the Sunday rush fur 

9 so 



bapjels. the Lenders would have to 
Hfn-nd Sunday nights making up 
enough bagels for Monday's deliver- 
ies — about 200 dozen at that time. One 
Friday, they made extra bagels und 
slipped them into a second-hand frwt- 
or Harry had bought The next Sunday 
night, they took The bugeU mn of the 
freezer and went home to rest. Soon 
they were freezing supplies for Mon- 
day, Tuesday and W*»dn««lay» "We 
mover told anybody the bagel p had 
been Frozen/' says Murray. "Nobody 
ever asked/ By 1957. Ihe Lenders 
were on a four-day week* "which was 
terrific." 

But one morning a delicatessen 
found three dozen still frozen bagels on 
it* doorstep, "1 forgot to defrost them/ 1 
laments Murray, "and the store owner 
was mad as hell There was no way 1 
could tell him he had been selling fro- 
zen bagels for two years Before you 
could say jthotom, the word was out 
Thi* Lender! were passing off frozen 
bagels for fresh. I had to do some fast 
talking That's how I began learning 
the art of selling." 

IBWJCNTV YEARS LATHS, the Lenders 
are still trying to ufwtl the belief 
that Anything fresh just has to be 
better than frozen. "rYotm is the fre- 
nhesl way we cim bring the bagel to ev 
erybody," asserts Murray, whose soles- 
manahip has put bagels in every chain 
supermarket's frozen food locker How 
do you convince the traditionalists 
whose loyalty to fre-di i* unshnkabtu-* 
"Simple/* says Murray- "You test it 
Take a baked -thts-day bagel and a de- 
frosted bogel + toast them m thf ov^iv 
spread a little butter and taste each, 
You canH tell the difference " 

Still, Traditions are self-perpetuat- 
ir^ So eurh on. the Lender* concen 
trated their plans for growth on the 
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of people who grew up on 
Danish and doughnuts for breakfast. 
For i hem, the bagel was reformed. 
Liie the ice cream magnates who dis- 
covered that more flavor* to can more 
saiee* the Lender* began putting ingre- 
dients into the plain bagel that would 
have curdled their father's dough. 

Today, you can find onion bagel*, 
egg bagels, rye bagel*, garlic bagels 
and pumpernickel bagels. Some bagels 
have poppy seeds, some have sesame 
seeds and some are miniatures called 
bageletteSi 

For the uninitiated, the best -tasting 
are the wheat and honey or raisin and 
honey variations. "I have to tell yuu + " 
says Murray, "I've been eating bagels 
for 50 years* and my favorite is the 
wheat and honey we introduced iwo 
years ago/' 

Even the fastest bagel -maker — the 
Lenders dispute the title among them- 
selves — couldn't keep up with the 
growing demand from restaurant* and 
hotels. "We wanted to keep growing," 
says Marvin. Hr but there was na way to 
got into mass production by hond be- 
cause we didn't have enough hands. 
There weren't enough Lenders, for 
sure, and it takes a year to train a 
quality bagel -maker " Bagel- making 
was not exactly a top career choice 
among high school graduates, and no- 



body was making machined to make 
bagels. "Nobody wanted to, either, be- 
cause the market didn't exist," adds 
Marvin. 

Ill hat henry foud did for the 
IflJmotof ear, the Lenders did for 
W T bagels, They scoured this 
country and searched abroad for bak- 
ing machines that could be retooled or 
adapted to make bagels. Mechnni/.Lng 
the band process of cutting the dough 
into long strips and then shaping a cif- 
cle proved impossible. "You can do 
things with your hands that a machine 
cannot mimic." Bays Marvin. "We end- 
ed up redesigning the basic doughnut- 
maker." 

The first machine-made bagel rolled 
off the assembly line in 1962. Today, 
that same assembly line, "the result of 
much thinking and tinkering." pro- 
duces IflOO dozen bagels an hour. Af- 
ter the dough is mixed in temperature- 
controlled vats, which are fed (lour 
from 100,000 pound silo* and other in- 
gredients through a computer-con- 
trolled push-button system, the lump 
of dough moves on a conveyer be ft to n 
machine that divides it into little balls 
about three inches in diameter. A se- 
ries of rubber suction cups massages 
the balls and pushes them into a shap- 
ing machine which makes the hole. 



Then the raw Wet* go through a 
proofer — a cabinet with moving 
shelves— where the active yeast dou- 
bles their size. From there, they are 
dipped in boiling water for about a 
minute and then picked up by another 
cgnveyer from which the excess 

water 

drips off, 

As the bagels move along, they are 
lined up in rows of 24 for baking- 
When the ranks of bagels march out of 
the oven, they are cooled, sliced, 
slipped by the half dozen into plastic 
bags and then quick frozen. 

Even though machine -made* no bil- 
ge) is Like another. "They're like snnw- 
fl&bes." says Marvin "That's why it is 
difficult to. first, design efficient ma- 
chines, and two, k^-ep them operating 
Because of the tough consistency of the 
dough N which has much less water con- 
tent than typical American bread, the 
machines need minute-by-minute mon- 
itoring and continual adjustment " 

Because the machines ere not per- 
fect, misshapen bagels sometimes get 
baked; usually Lhoy are caught before 
they go into the proofing process. 
What happens to bad bagels? Marvin 
winces at the phrase, but admits that 
there are a lot of well-fed cows and pigti 
n round New Haven. 

v the male the machine age was 
V^E w ell -established in the Lender 
■v bakery, Murray was on the 
road, selling the concept of frozen ba- 
gels to food brokers, supermarkets, 
grocery stores and anybody who would 
listen. Marvin stayed home to mind 
the machines and produce ail the ba- 
gels that Murray could sell. Sales last 
year exceeded $22 million. 

This past decade, the Lenders have 
expanded from the bakery in West Ha* 
ven i which Harry, who died in 1960, 
hud bought in 1934) to three other 
plants— one in Buffalo. N.Y-, thai has 
the moat modern equipment, some oHt 
experimental; and two in New Haven- 
one of which produces the Lenders 1 la** 
est secret weapon— the pints bagel. 

The pioft bagel — with plain cheese* 
onion, mushroom or "the works" top 
pings— is Murray s brainchild. "Half 
of New Haven is Italian/ he HtJ» 
"When I H-nan'l eating bagels, I was 
eating pwao. M Every day, the origin."* 
factory dell vers about 20 h 0Q0 bagel* to 
the "ptaz* parlor/ 1 where they ore 
sliced in half, lined up in rows, dol" 
loped with tomato sauce, cheese 
spices and toppings, then hash frozen, 
wrapped and packaged far delivery W 
more than half a dozen cities ufontf 
the East Const, including Phliiidel- 

ocrout:n r^" 



The Lander*' latest market entry Is ihe psiza bagel, "a perfect match," says Hurray. 





It works 
beautifully 
on budgets 




If you can't flunk nf a way [o tighten your 
belt any cighcct; we cm And it won't hurt. 

Get a Xerox wnatUopjt'i. 

It can saw you tlfcttiej! on copies because it 
Vim plain* inexpensive uncoated pipci Ami 
gives you crisp, dfett copies even iftJic original* 
air faded carbons or mi colored pap i 

Ir v\ til .tlx 5 s.iv-i vi m riMmrv on mailings 
Because a Xcro* mull copier cm copy on your 
own letterhead and on mailing labels a* well. 

Hin hi'M ol\il],a Xlf«>\ *ni:dl mpiL-T can 
G ven save you money on die copict Because you 
on get one fori lot le« than you'd ihiuk 
Wlsctlx r you buy or rait. 

So before you decide on a small copier, 
send in the coupon or call tKX)*64B-56(X) t oper- 
ator 2ftl* Especially if you're interetfed in saving 
money 

We'll even arrange a free demonstration. 
Now, thari certainly widuu \*n\r budget. 



□ I'd like a vales replevin arise [oioiiUi'i lite 
O I d like 10 a demonstration. 

□ I'd like more information about Xerox small 
Copiers 

Send to: Xerox Corporation* P.O. Box 24. 
Rochciter. N.Y 14601- 

N.i ii w 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City State ^ Zip 

Phone . 

XEROX 



phia* New York, Richmond and Miami 
Bow far can you go with one basic 
product in el Hp] nr. variety world ? For 
bagel buffs, Ihere Ls no limit. None of 
the Lenders has an MJA- 'we grad- 
uated from the Lender school of busi- 
ness"— but they have shaped their 
business strategy by modifying the 
principles of diversification- "Bagels 
are what we know and do best/' says 
Murray. "Rather than diversify into 
other Food lines lo protect against mar- 
ket softenings, we are divers ifying 
with bagels." 

Thus, the ha^elotte, which was once 
just a specialty item for caterers who 
used them far bora d'oeuvras but is 
now being marketed along the East 
Coast; the 11 varieties of bagel, with 

M\[ fiiure in thy U-M IcttfJbpii the OVfeT* 

«i*e 14^>unce babels for use in rmfiHrli 
rants, hotels, schools and other 
institutional the pizza bagel, which will 
be distributed across the country by 
mid 1981 + and a national promotion 
campaign to proselytise the myriad 
uses of the once-plain bagel. 

For example, bagels make non-soggy 
bottoms Tor Sloppy Joes, according to 
Murray. They add jjusto to ponnuL but- 
ter and jetjy. They mis tastefully with 



melied cheese «nd tuna fish. They go 
great under eggs benedict In fact K the 
Lenders boast, bagels will substitute 
splendidly for bread, rolls or muffins 
in every gastronomic setting the 
imaginative cook can think of. 

And if you're not noted for creative 
cooking* the Lenders are. They publish 
recipes on the bagc-J packn^is 

There are even two cookbooks that 
del at] at least 1UU way& to drv^s up a 
bagel for every meal and reveal every 
lilt to-known fact nobody ever asked 
about bagels. 1 7V Bagel Bonk, Graaset 
& Dunlop, New York, and Ragetof 3& 
gel** and more £J*uy,V, Rjind. McNnlly 
& Company, Chicago,) 

And if you don't want to fix bagels at 
home* you can go out to eat at the 
Lenders' bagel restaurant in West Ha* 
von thai specializes In variations for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner as well as 
selling freshly baked bagels that have 
been frojwn raw. 

^VtiJi BAti£L Has even become an 
I art form. Seven years ago, Mur- 
I rays wife wanted something for 

son Carls bar miuvah. So she went to 

Willie Evans, tin art int. ?md cartoonist. 

who had joined his old schoolmate 



Murray to dream up the advertitiuitf 
and promotional gimmicks that would 
eel J bagels, Willie had an inspiration — 
if you painted a mouth on the ha£e- 
lette. the whole thing could look like a 
face. The Hagelhcad was born Willie 
provided ench gu^rst at the bar miUv&h 
with a bagelette painted to look like 
him or her, "It wria; a big hit/" say* 
Murray "It upstaged my kid, and he 
still hasn't forgiven me for that." 

The Bagelhead begot an entire fam- 
ily of personal ized T hand -painted bag£~ 
lettes which were sold in promotion*' 
pushes across the country, "One week, 
wt' biid R.fKKI coupon* rt'LurnEid jmkinp 
for Bagclh^ad necklaces/' says Willie. 
who also started the custom of provid- 
ing "Leprecobena/* — gruvn bagels bear- 
ing leprechaun images— for St. 
Patrick's Day, In recent years, the Ba- 
gelheud has spread to a set of whimsi- 
cal greeting cards jind yellow T ahirt- 
thut proclaim; 'Tin a Lender's Bagel- 
hetid/" Bagelette are even used as 
shade pulls in one of lb* Lender 
horn 08- 

,4 The tmgel in a fun product," say* 
Murray. "It's fun to eat, and you con 
have fun wjth it_ So start laughing ao» 
try it," 



CONSTRUCTORA 
NACIONAL DE CARROS 
DE FERROCARRIL S.A. 



The most modem design and technological capabilities of Constructor National de Carros de Ferocarril are 
Incorporated in all the unite which we are now exporting to clients In ttie United States. We have Ihe capacity 1o 
cusioffHawld freight cars of many different types which meat all standards ol quality, safety and interchange as 
specified by AAR, ICC and DOT. Constructors is ready, willing and able to serve your needs. 




Av. San Lorenzo 925, 5o P150. • Col del Valle # MGkjco 12, D.R * TELEX 1771738 CNCFME 
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Announcing Chase Revel's 2nd Great . . . 

GUARANTEED 
SUCCESS CONTEST! 

If You've Ever Wanted To Succeed tn Your Own Business. 
Here's The Chance Of A Lifetime! 




ful uiaU bmiAnwA 111 2U \cmt* 
Si,r»ijbt^>*| +nd IminiWr uf Vmri> 



"Someone challenged me that only special people 
could become successful. I disagreed and 

"In 1978, 1 bet $10,1 
I could make anyone 
successful in their own 

Small buSineSS/*— Chase Revel 



I Guaranteed This Man's Success 

Atlanta's largest radio station WSB and mv American Entrepreneurs 
Association cosponsorod a GUARANTEED SUCCESS Contest in March 
of 1978. 1 put up S 10.000 which wouJd go to the winner if I couldn't make 
him successful in the small business of his choice. 

Dean McDonald s entry was picked randomly from the thousands 
entered The 26-yearold had never ownad a business and had just the 
absolute minimum of capita J we felt was necessary; fte wonted to open 
an auto paint and body shop, He knew how to do the work, but knew 
nothing about running a business. 

Today his profits are soaring and he is so successful he is opening his 
second location very shortly. 

And I Know I Can Guide You To All The 
Security And Financial Independence You Seek! 




Deu MeUodkU in f runt of buunr** 
which Chatt Heittl and AEA |u*jmn- 
fp«<! would b* i 



This Time I'm Bettin g $25 . 000! 

($10,000 in caah goes tu the winner plus Chase's ausifltencfl and guHrnnleti,] 

Anyone Can Enter — Do It Today 



M A i^iH 3*111 If^inlHii ■>.„'» B *5 LM JkflQMH. EMM 
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ALA Guaranteed Succcu Content 
2311 ftmliuft Avenws. Suite 9-992 
Lob Angela CaHJoruiti 90O64 



Write For Free Application 
— No Purchase Necessary* 



OK Chose, I'm taking you up on voui offer. Send me a free application to I can outer your GUAXAVn-D-HJ 
SUCCESS Cpntel- 

Nam* 



| Address 
I 

I Qty 



Stme 



Zip. 



EXPORTING 




DOMKSTir AND FOflEJGN 
trade are inseparable 
today, Secretary of 
Commerce Philip M Kiui/ 
nick wj^H you can't pro- 
duce fur the domestic market 
what Americana will buy. 
why expect the world to buy it 
at a wcrific*?" 

About 7.5 percent of the 
United States' groas national 
product comes from exports; 
one of every nine Americana 
employed in manufacturing b 
producing for consumption 
abroad Bui the US didn't 
have a central agency respon- 
sible Tor trade, foreign and do* 
meslic, until January, 1980. 
when trade functions of sever- 
al federal units were consoli- 
dated in the Commerce 
Department. 

KLutznick became Com- 
merce Secretary that same month, and 
he hiia spent much of hi* Umt? si nee 
then promoting increased exports of 
U.S. goods and services 

Described by a business associate as 
73 going on 50, Klur./nick served six 
Presidents before Jimmy Garter, most 
notably m ambawHidnr to the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
from 1961 to 1962. His business career 
concentrated on real estate develop- 
ment — he founded and headed the Ur- 
ban Investment and Development 
Company in Chicago and helped devel- 
op the Chicago suburb of Park Forest. 

tn an interview with a Nation's 
Business editor, Klutznick talk* about 
the loss of U S preeminence in trade 
and how we can do better. 

Q There is a popular view that the 
L-S. lb falling behind as an export- 
ing nation. Is that too pessimistic? 

A Despite all the shedding of tears, 
this is apt to turn out to be the best ex- 
port year in our history fis far as man- 
ufactured goods are concerned- The 
trade imbalance will still be present 
[probably about $30 billion, according 

7H 




Q Compared with Europe- 
an companies, few l ; > 
conipanies trade abroad- 
Haw would the Export 
Trading Company Act help 
If it Is enacted? 



* 



Commerce Secretary Fhfllp Klutznick foeu*p? on en 



to Commerces Bureau of Economic 
Analynibi] betriuj.^ we- will be impurtinu 
the largest dollar amount of petroleum 
in our history— iL may reach $d0 bil- 
lion. But while we worry about auto- 
mobiles, steei and a few other 
industries, we tend to forget that the 
U.S, is still the world's most, productive 
country and that our products are 
competitive in many respects. 

Q Is the U.S. Buffering from a Mar 
shall Plan mentality— the idea that 
we are still uniquely the world's 
predominant economic power? 

A No. The US, does not occupy the 
same position vin-a-vis the planetary 
profct- national product ttiut we did in 
1946 when we hovered around 4a per- 
cent. We are not living in 1946, but we 
are still by far the world's largest econ- 
omy We are still at 2S percent of the 
world GNP, and our S2.fi trillion GNP 
was achieved in a year of recession. 

However , countries we helped 
through the post-World War [I Mar- 
shall Plan huve reached a stage of 
cutivpeiitivrness ihdl didn't exist in 
1946 and 1947, 



M The act would give us 
tool, the Jibihty to consolidate 
the export uflurts of small and 
medium-sized buainesaes- An 
export trading company con- 
cerned with servicing the 
products of smaller companM 
con help overcome language 
and legal problems and cao 
supplement small companies 1 
limited per^uomd rtftuurces- 
Small business thu hir^est 
frontier in our program to 
spur foreign trade. 

Q What ttlM la dd the 
Com me r c* De pa rt m e oV ■ 
agenda to help atnuU business? 

A We've intensified our support of 
technology This iy particularly impor 
tant for small businesses because they 
can Innovate more rapidly than In US'? 
companies and can adapt new technol- 
ogy more rapidly, 

We have also expanded the Com* 
merer Bu&ines* Daily newspaper | the 
paper lists government contracts open 
for bids], expanded our trade develop- 
ment centers at home and oversea*-* 
and initiated the Worldwide Informa- 
tion and Trade System— WITS— td 
provide accurate information about 
sales prospects and suppliers. For only 
a nominal fee, small companies wi" 
get ncedL-d information and avoid a* 1 
ex pensive computer purchase. 

Q Aren + t American cotnpanl* - 
handicapped by gnvernmrnt reg^' 
tatjonjt that don't apply in othc r 
countries with which we deal? 

A The eost-eflectivimcfia of regula- 
tions in a burden But we aught lo iden- 
tify something r\w, ond 1 >ay this ad on* 
who comes from private bust nessr That* 
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A Matter of Survival 



arc just as many regulations on our 
books because certain sectors wanted 
them as there are those t hot weracreat* 
ed by members of Congress of their own 
volition or by a President of his own vo- 
lition. 

6a if there hns been sin— and iher* 
has been — I think labor, business and 
KovE-rnnienl nil shim? it. 

Q Has UJS. trade been hurt by 
antitrust laws? 

A 1 believe that antitrust has served 
n constructive purpose to ma in tain a 
competitiveness amon^ tnctustrien. t 
also believe there are some who have 
become obsessed with antitrust laws 
find have made a religion of it. 

As circumstances and times change, 
the law must follow society rather 
than society follow an archaic law. AC 
&nt? point I said to a lawyer who 
Riving me some difficulty: "You know 
we would still have child tabor if we 
hadn't changed our attitude to con- 
form to a charijriAg society." An indus- 
trial society has to have different in- 
terpretations of law than an agrarian 
society. In n world nhrurik |o peanut 
sine, if you don't mind me laying so< 
the? U.S. cannot abide* by the same in- 
terpret Li t loj i& of domestic Inw that we 
hnd when we lived on the large** of 
our own market* and production, 

Q An* wr aLnci ilHlrirnl in not of- 
fering credit supports for trade? 

A Way behind. For example, the Ex* 
Port -Import Hank ran out of money be- 
fore Congress got around to reauthorize 
tag the funding. Our credit resource* 
lltf ' iiiudequate today against the 
**nnniint of trade we expect to do. 

Q What prlca should the U.S. pay 
for higher standard* uf eh-an air 
*nd pure water? 

A The people tirtt entitled to deter- 
mine the price they are willing to pay. 

^^rlriiajy our vmin.riiru-iitiil Man- 
" Q rdH iiM- hi^hi-r than rntwi countries'. 



£4 In America the 
cure can only come 
through the vitality 
of the private sector. 
The only thing that 
government can do 
effectively — and 
sometimes we show our 
inability to do that — 

is to eliminate 
disincentives and to 
create, where necessary, 
public incentives. 99 



My view is that we can afford our en- 
vironmental standards if we space 
them properly. For example, if you 
suddenly impose on a major heavy in- 
dustry it totally additional bill, thr- 
busin eases can't generate the profits or 
f hp cahh to pay for it. The choice is one 
tif two t hings* reduce productive capac- 
ity or go out of business. 

Q lit a monitoring system for 
checking up on foreign compliance 
with multilateral traidr agr«>rnr-ntft- 

being developed? 

A Whfn i fir*t »iurt*d Jit Commerce. 
1 wo* terribly worried &txiijt «h« fc nioni- 
Icring of the high- technology and 
gram embargoes to Russia. We were 
topping those who make application*, 
but couldn't there be leakage? Well, 
the competitor in the field id in many 
way* the bent policeman, he provided 
the lend*. Why should a company be 
euchred out of a responsible bid by a 
competitor who has violated the law? 

Q Why doe* the licensing review 
process la kt* m* long? 



A 1 would ask for some compassion- 
ate understanding of what has hap- 
pened in the last six month**, such as 
the Soviet grain embargo and new reg- 
ulattons to enforce. As is typical in 
public life, you inherit problem^ but 
you don't always inherit the staff or 
the resources you need. We got behind. 

0 What do you think about orita| 
trade u a foreign-policy Inatru- 
rmnt? 

A The first rule of sovereignty of any 
nation is to protect the security of its 
people, I would certainly us*? economic 
sanctions if that could avert, delay or 
completely destroy the prospect of mil- 
itary engagement 

Q Overall, you seem to be saying 
trade is misunderstood by many 
Americana. 

A The public must understand that 
trade is a two-way street. Too many 
people think of export* only. I don't 
There are countries that don't have 
the resources to buy from us if we 
don't buy from them 

Since 1961. when the United Nn 
tions launched the- lirsi devHopmeEit 
decade, much progress has been made 
About a thjrd of the one third of the 
world that used to be considered devel- 
oping ti.it fc-oaiH now compete wath 
They are emerging industrial nations 
For example. Inland Su?eL near Chica- 
go, dedicated a new 7<00tMon-per-dnv 
Matt furnace last month. South Korea, 
a country we fought to save, already 
has a 12,000-ton furnace. South Korea 
Is one of our competitors 

Q What positive steps can govern* 
mi nt take to cure our trade prnW 
Irm? 

A In America, the cure can only 
through the vitality of the pri* 
vate lector. The only thing thai gov- 
eminent con do effectively— and some* 
lirn**s we show our inability to do 
that— is to eliminate disincentives and 
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THE KEY TO AMERICA'S FUTURE 



Economists, 
politicians, busi- j 
ness people and 
labor leaders are 
talking — and 
worrying — about pro- 
ductivity these days. 

They're worrying 
about a decline in U.S. 
productivity over the last 
decade that poses a se- 
rious threat to the 
strength and stability of 
r>ur economy. 

They're talking about 
what must be done to 
alert ail Americans to the 
slowdown, its possible 
consequences, and tht 
measures that can be taken 
to reverse iL 

11 PRODUCTIVITY: THE 
KEY TO AMERICA'S FU- 
TURE" is a new 15- minute 
color sound /slide presentation 
that explains the role produc- 




tivity plays in 
maintaining a 
healthy econ- 
omy, the factors 
that led to the re- 
cent decline, and — 
most importantly— what 
can be done to halt this 
downward trend. 

This informative, moti- 
vational slide program can 
be effectively used both to 
alert business associates, 
employees, students and 
other citizens to the grave 
impact low productivity 
can have on their lives, 
and to aid in relating the 
productivity problem to a 
specific business situation. 

Complete set includes 79 
color 35mm slides, cued cas- 
sette soundtrack, and printed 
script for $37.50. Printed 
scripts may be purchased sepa- 
rately for $500. Order today! 
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to create t where r*. ^- «_---.- r-. 1 1 \ . public in- 
centives. 

We can't change the- basic nature of 
the A iiMHfc ii i economy, or we lose our 
ability lo compete. The jslrsmjth of the 
economy in the willingnes* of the pri- 
vate sector to move forward and mast 
any comer, here or elsewhere in th* 
world And that Is what government 
must and dw-H finally realiTe- 

Q Should the Cum mere* Depart- 
men! help rolh'it buMfnesa? 

A A European businessman bidding 
for a big foreign contract can gel cru- 
cial help from his Ministry of Trudfl 
This was done for the first time by the 
US. a few months ago. My deputy sec- 
retary „ Luther H Hodges, Jr., went to 
Latin America to help support an 
American bid for a flfiO million proj- 
ect The hid was .itrentfthened by the 
Unit ad SUi^-s government demonstrat- 
ing fj ijtood relationship with the coun- 
try involved and an interest in getting 
the business 

A Middle East country has juat 
bought the Airbus jetliner which i* 
built by a consortium of European mi* 
tians. From the information I have, 
they chose the Airbus because the 
president of France made a contact 
with them, Do you know what that lost 
means to the U.S/? It is not only the or- 
der Itself, it is the replacement, the 
parts, the service. Now we can't afford 
to ait back and let every free country 
In the world, and those that are not so 
free, support their industry while we 
don't 

We are making it clear in all our dis- 
cussions with domestic industry 
groups that the Commerce Depart- 
ment is prepared to offer support, l*> 
send people from the nearest office of 
people from Washington We cannot 
accept conditions of competition with- 
out meeting them if we expect to be 
competitive. 

Q Can you still be optimistic? 

A What has happened to the U S in 
these past few years was a Tragedy, but 
it may have taught u* a lesson- Even il 
it costs mow than $Hfl billion to retool 
the automobile industry, for example, 
it may be the best invc-st merit wo could 
make* 

1 think you will see continued 
growth in dec ironies and other fa*t- 
growing export fields and you witl bJp^ 

I see growth in heavy industry. I thiflk 
the U.S. has learned a lesson and |!< 
just not going to be -m^ond be«it- 



7 strongly recommend this book 
as must reading for every 
interested member of the 
American public" 
— Gerald R. Ford 



AMERICA'S GREATNESS: 
PAST AND FUTURE 




Authored by Dr. Richard L 
Lesher. President 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce of A 
the United 
States, "Econom- 
ic Procress . . .It's 
Everybody's Busi 
ness' is an important 
new book that con- 
tains a wealth of truths 
about what has gone 
wrong with America, 
what is still right and— 
above all— how the 
wrongs can be made 
right so that we may 
all enjoy the 
bounties of in- 
creased prog- 

ress, pros- -tl^^^^^M 
perity, and 
individual 
freedom. 
. The discus- 
sion is lively and in 
depth. 

It is supported by re- 
vealing detail on the private 
initiative that has enabled 
America to create more wealth, 
gpd distribute it more widely, 
than any other country in history. 




Business people 
make public appea 
should read it Writers 
, , . broadcasters . . . poli 
ical figures . . . students 
. . . anyone in search of 
material should read it. 
YOU, as an Amer- 
ican concerned about 
your country's future, 
should read it! 




U.S. Chamber Pros 
Ami F'hilin Swampy 



1615 H Street, N.W. 
WHhiciftim, D C 2006? 
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Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 
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Hit New Highs 



By Fred D. Lindsay 



Employe BEJSEFiTS, ranging From 
paid holidays to pensions, wiJ] 
ooat American employers a rec- 
ord $420 billion this year — about one 
third of total payroll dollars. 

Benefit costs are growing much fast- 
er than wages. They increased 171 per- 
cent between 1969 and IS79. while 
wages and salaries grew 107 percent 

Employers spent an average of 
1 106 92 per employe per week for 
benefits lost year, compared with 
in 1969, 

The* am mint unci no Lure of employe 
benefits is analyzed In a new survey of 
922 manufacturing and nonroanufac- 
turing firms conducted by the Cham- 
ber «f Commerce of the United Statg&. 
UJ3- Chamber surveys have traced the 
growth of employe benefit* since 1947. 

tjtat-ftt cijmjb vrtry widely frcpfri Cum- 
pany to company and industry to in- 



dustry. Forty-seven firms reported 
their benefit costs last year were loss 
than 350 per employe per week, while 
nt #2 firms the figure was more lha» 
$150. 

Petroleum industry benefits aver- 
aged SI 75.48 weekly. For utilities, the 
figure was $143J58 and fur the chemi- 
cal industry, it was $135.79. 

Among the lower paying industries 
ware department stores, whose pay- 
ments averaged (58.35; textile prod- 
uct* and nppart-l. and hospitals, 
$64.60. 

The principal types of benefits are 
( 1) wages paid Tar lime not worked, in* 
eluding vacHtiuiiH. holidays nick l«ave. 
coffee breaks and reet periods, totaling 
an average- of $37.94 per week; and (2) 
nonwage payments for pension*, ijasur- 
Miice premiums. Social Security tiises, 
unemployment compensation tax*** 



Weekly Employe Benefits, per Employe 



Percent 





1969 


mi 


Change 


Old-Age, Survivors, Disability and Health 








Ineuranca (PICA taxes) 


S6\44 


siee? 


+ 162% 


tn&urenee (We, hospital, surgical, medical etc. J 


5,00 


16.56 


+231 


Pensions {nongovernment 


5J8 


15,97 


+ 170 


Paid vacations . . , 


6.17 


law 


+ 121 


Paid rest periods, coffee breaks. 








luncn periods, etc 


4.12 


1037 


+ 152 


Pari holidays — , 




9,27 


+ 141 


Workers' compensation r ........ . . . 


tm 


4 90 


+260 


Unemployment compensation taxes 


t.10 


4.40 


+300 


PrcifiJ- snaring payments ... 


1.63 


4.15 


+ 15S 


Paid sick leave 


1.25 


3.60 


+tee 


Chnsimas or other special bonuses, 








suggestion awards, etc. - - , , , 


0.67 


1,23 


+ 64 


Salary Continuation or kjng*term disability , . . 


N A 


0.88 


NA 


Thrift plans . 


0.23 


0.83 


+ 261 


Dental insurance 


NA 


0.77 


NA 


Employe education expenditures „ 


0.12 


0.48 


1 300 


Employe meals furnished free 


0.29 


0.44 


+52 


Discounts on goods and services purchased 








from company by employe . w ♦ 


0.17 


0,27 


f 59 


Olber employe benefits — „ 


1.25 


2.40 


+ 92 


Total employe benefHs 


£39,40 


$106*2 


+ 171 


Average weeWy earnings 


tU\M 




+ 107 
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dUtOmrtliLilK II juti prefef HEhrilMT tclKtkm, M no 
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Weekly Employe Benefits Coats by industry in 1979 

Per Employe 
per W«*k 



All Induitms 



.5106.92 



Manufacturing: 

PGiroloum industry 

Chemicsls and allied ir*iustriQs 
Transportation equipment 

Primary metal industries 

Macninory {excluding electrical) 
Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies . . . 
Fabricated metal products {excluding machinery 

and transports ton equipment) . . , . 

instruments and mieccllQAeooa products 

Stone, clay and glass products . . . ........ 

Food, beverages and tobacco . ♦ * 

Printing and publishing 
PWp, paper, lumber and furniture a l y < 
Rubber, leather and plastic products 
Textile products and apparel 



176.43 
135.79 
128,17 
126.44 
M3.B3 
106.81 

102.38 
101.00 
100.94 
99,87 
9B.35 
97,35 
68.67 
59 58 



Nonmanufacturtng: 

Pkjblk: utilities 4' *k$fa * **y* *>« 

Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing industries (research, 
engineorinfl, education, government agencies, 
mining, ©ora*ructon. etc,} . . * + 

Banks, finance and trust companies 

IrmrtrtGe companies . , , , *> : - 

Whotesale and retail trade 

Hospitals 64.60 

Department stores , 58.35 



143.M 



111.06 
101,48 
101,31 
74.17 



profit-sharing payments and similar 
benefits, averaging $68,98 per week 

More than 25 benefits are covered in 
the survey Firo — ffovornment pen- 
sions* private pension*, insurance pre- 
miums, paid vacations, and pajd rest 
periods and coffee breaks — each coat 
more than $10 per employe per week 
and, as a whole, were ever 69 percent 
■ of totaJ benefit payrm-nto- 

The moat expensive benefit was em- 
ployer payments Tor Old- Age. Survi- 
ve re. Disability and Il^ulth Inaurrince 
(FICA taxes \ averaging $16,87 per em- 
ploye per week This does not include 
an equal amount withheld from the 
employe's wage*. 

Life, hospital! surgical and medical 
ifttfunince the ne*£ rrumt **punsivt? 
benefit, costing sn averse of $16 SB 
fier w^k per employ** Thin is one of 
the fastest growing benefit*, it h&3 in 
creased 231 pcrranL Hint* 1969 

Private pensions cost an nverage or 
116^7 per employe per week The pe- 
troleum industry's pension payments 
were highest, averaging 543, 83 k Fot- 
bwed by public utilities with $34.77 

The cost of pniij vumtiurt* jwpnktf t*d 



$13,6,1 per mwk, Vacations aversged 
12 days per year for all induslrieH. 
ranging From 16 days for the petro- 
leum industry down to el(?ht for L« J 
tiles and apparel and the who Jessie 
and retail trade industry 

Paid coff«K? braikst rest periods, 
wash-up time and other on-the-job 
time paid for but not worked cost em- 
ployers an average 510,17 per week 
per employe Last year 

Paid holidays averaged eight per 
year, costing employers 39.27 per week 
per employe. 

Only u sitiall portion of employers 
reported |*ayin^ oeverul of thi«*o l#nt 
benefit*, meaning that Ihey were 4±ctu 
ally far more costly than the overage* 
indicate For example, profit -shnrmK 
payments averaged 54.15 For oil com- 
panies! in the survey but were $19 76 
for companies EhnE. rmide riuch pu>'" 
men LA. 



/xvt can he putt-hutcd fitf $? prr rof?' 
fmm th* Chamber of Qwmem of tf** 
Untied State* ItilS ft Stmt. N w 
WmkhltjttXk ttC 20062 
riON'^ BusiNKSfl * oeraBKR i^ K<1 
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Beware of Gold and Silver! 

SAYS NOTED FINANCIAL ADVISOR ALAN SHAWN FEINSTEIN 

"THERE ARE TREMENDOUS UPHEAVELS AHEAD! AND THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW 
WHAT'S COMING — AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT-CAN MAKE A FORTUNE! . . ." 



fhin't tukr A I an Shawn FrinslriiV* wnrtfs 
linhLl>. 

Ill the past tew rui m i hs he fiHMik J nil pct>pk 

10 buy certain precious pmn and V S stamp* 
w huh have since soared in value. And on 
January 2I*E he pers-Mulh |ui;l fur u mil purl- 
in the ProvnJcncc Ji-urrul jnd Hulk-tin ^jjti- 
my; people 10 "Beware nf Gold onJ Silver. Eti 
Set! Them No-*'" Ye*, a full page warning 
p . And the Wfj jicie das, puld and *ilser 
hud iheir worst oeehne in nullify? JV.-t, £4 
hour 3 ufttr ikul ar rv< i'r fr\ A inn SJhmn 
Ffljfj/Wn itpprvrtd. fo*V <W sifctr prhru 
phtmmtittt rkrwi&httot thr *orkl 
'Now/* wyi Mr. h:inMcin. ""[here <*iir be 
FORTUNES made by people who IttCnv what'* 
ahead Jn ihu ssurtd and whaE c&jcth to 
do. . . 

And w-c'll pruvc il W joo ABSOLUTELY 

Ye*, we'U ^end vw^rnolutely free — oui 
brand new boofc, LtfttA ft? mF FirTl Ff 
. . . lowing. I he value of Mr FciirtfeinVs 
advice jtnd exactly km' rX)U <a*t pfttfit from it 
Right Now! Ye*, no cos* or obligation k» yot* 
w-hauoever 

Why Would We Send 
11 To You Absolutely Free? 

because once you MM I he i>4itue uf Akn Shuwn 
Feinitem's advice, we ihtnlt ynv'll warn to 
anything he ever dd\L*cs again. 

Who l& Alan Shawn Fein stem? 

He WtfctBa a syndicated financial cejumn fur 
newspaper* Throughout the world He a|*o 
write* § private financial nciWeiicf. "The 
Insider 1 * ReponT He is listed in "WW** Who 
in ihc F_aU d " and "Infematiifflil Men of 
h ic w mi.' n i 

Why Did He Take Qui A Full 
Newspaper Page Telling People 
To Sell Gofd And Sliver 
High! At Thai Time? 

Because hefcnew rhc dan^vn nl un!*J jmj mKu 
it Eheir tia/y hiph price* — nut iinly hi aiivone 
tswdtn^a them b»ui locpureouniry j\ men Ami 
tie -was willing in personally pay lor a HULL 
PACE t« Uiini people to '-ell them rifht 
"iVir irr> Hf.o tfay ewM timf uhtr 

What Did That Newspaper Page Cosl? 

A few thousand dollar* 

Who Helped Him Pay Far It? 

V»l>uh He paid for il cnmpJetetv hv himsell 




Alan Shewn Feinsfeln 

Does Mr Femslem Have Any Ties 
to Gord or Silver Companies? 

No. Alan Shav.fi Fcm-blcin haa no relaitrm wjlh 
or inlcmt in any pold ct uJvcr buvmi: «r 
selhnji. company whatsoever* 

Was His Warning 
Just A Lucky Guess? 

Wculd an>one pa> several lluwilivb lo ^arn 
people if it *ere just a guess * Bui if you have 
any dniibt*. read EhiL 

(hi February 2Hih- -5 * iaier— Alan 
Shj^n F'riEi'.k'in p- p. ik *«ur ;in^'1h^i y.\\\ 
in ihc ^aJiie itc^spapef u* 'rrt 
H.xrHin^. Ye*, anotlier full pace 



How Far Did Cold And 
Silver Go Down Since 
His First Warning? 

An average &\rt 50** in ih^rc J nMinU^k' 
, , Anyone h^UlLnp gold ur silver h*cikiJ 
in- ;nj fc im if I J hfivr imnl a hundtf 1 

How Did Mr. Femslem Know 
Thai Gold And Stiver Were 
Going To Plummet? 

The jfl»«ci is nebr in hi> lull pj^ unnimj! 

Atcn I Gold And Silver 
Considered Good Hedges 
Against Inllalion? 

Once lbe> mere Eur nnE tmv, Ntm pulil b 
used by tdrei^n ml iheikv av u wcupun a^ramsj 
us m puihb up oil E*n^es. And, sitae i* biwrded 
by speculaitifs trying U* wtifkially Inflate ils 
ijIuc. unfALrlv dnvinjp up the price* *e have to 
pay f« dwvnK nr imrwrrjnc producls 

Dots Alan Shawn Femslem Know 
What Will Happen lo Gold 
And Silver Prices Next? 

H :jlI his January 2 1 si ujuninjr and lor 

VLNJl^ctf 

Can 1 Get a Copy of 
That Warning Free? 

Ye* Afl enaci Wf} 4tf il i* nntil m Ehe firn 
pttft of our book — »hich »e *itl send you, a% 
prtimiicd. ibsotalcly ffee 
JusJ send in ihc coupon fee tow Trm Kn^V will 
K veru tM- >nu i rri n n\J lately ft t*ut!J i hnngr 

the coupon hehm will prove il 



SEND M£ THIS ABSOLUTELY FREE 



A LAM SHl^vVN rt INS l| IN ASSOCIATES l>i»trt NB iff AThambr* Cir. Ciimtati, HI 0^905 

Gemletnen; PJuv «end rne yuur or* hwik , "Luok Im inr fiuurr . " whleh lOekJcks the full page 
wandflf by Alan Shawn Fcmi?c in 'Bewared GddufkJ Sih cr Sell >i N^r,'' I umlei^iahij ihi^ u ili .tlui 
hhiw ntc what Alan says n Car bmer than %M and silver and haw t ciin pr\^rii Irnm >r 
J undcTitand itt^ \\ itWIuirJy free .t> 1 ^ umU ■ mnihl/jtad'nn whjtfwcw 

ana Mr si* 



NAME 




\lBl5hi*n FTJUUnft'i lyttdKKd rmiftutiKiiliirtiri, Tl*- Tr- *mn C . n ni - ^|U|« ■ - MnHj ft l*^l I?h- I n.lrU MmIc* 

«hI tn f:*«ipf , Airtta Hwi A«t». Hr H*> «lu written h ^cr*J foot* on tin iiivt h %» other toumne*. Kit fnum wl oc* Ornn , 
r *4- .' 'i i i.j- ' > S\ : ■ 1 i* tme v\t Uw ru*r *idelj md pr.nA: K^iLmeti m rhu ^k^LI A m ivwrniMMJiiiiM t * Kj "" Jw y ■ a 
kulina R*icm t mwuii) bn i4«4 tvm nunwu uk 1 Alwi NIhwp FrjnUetJi LjbnBurjF' ■Ikr hun 
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Dinosaur Tracks 
Make a Comeback 

After 41 year* of selling dinosaur 
trucks Carlton S Nash says. "It's a 
very lucrative business. A nice little 
track, say about five to seven inches 
Kong, on a piece of stone for a paper- 
weight goes for about $65 to $100. And 
we have slabs about four feet by 12 feet 
with a couple of series af tracks that 
sell for about $8,000," 

Nash grew up hearing about dino- 
saur tracks from his father, who talked 
about how a stone slab with tracks had 
been found in 1802 on a farm close to 
the Granny .'South Had Key lin-e- near 
their horn* in Massachusetts Nash 
studied geology at Amherst College 
and began looking for more tracluu He- 
found thera in 1933. 

"I found parts of toes and parts of 
tracks, and then 1 pried up a stab and 
saw several whole prints," he says, 
"But [ didn't own the land, so I didn't 
say anything for six yearn" After Nash 
persuaded the owner to sell, be moved 
his wife and family there and began op- 
eratton of the 
world's largest 
dinosaur foot- 
print quarry, 




Cartion Nun* saltef a I tracks 
sees ago, tfig them up? Carefully- 



More than 5,QO0 tracks have been 
carefully removed from about 50 dif- 
ferent layers of rock with drills, chisels 
and wt*d££»tt In addition to tourists, 
buyers have included the Boston Muse- 
um and such notables as Lowell Thom- 
as, John Cameron Swayze* Dale Carne- 
gie and Gen, George S* Patton 

fa Nash also opened Nash- 

i on al Dino Land at the site of the quar- 
ry, The combination museum, park 
and souvenir shop is a popular road- 
side attraction. In addition to foot- 
prints, the? re are "tail prints and body 
prints, dinosaur bones and giuard 
stones/' which Nash explains were 
swallowed by the animals to help them 
digest their food. 

One* a year the family travels west 
to stock up on petrified wood, pet rifled 
clams, fossil fish and other treasures 
for their dhup. Bui auftiL" items, such as 
the fragment of a dinosaur egg shell 
from China's Gobi Desert* will remain 
as museum attractions. 

Aft for what peopit* do with dmotuior 
tracks besides use them for paper- 
weighti. Nimh &ayx "A man from St. 
Paul, Minn., bought 41 tracks on a 20- 
by-KMbol section* tut it in squares and 
put it together for a terrace." 

The print* vary in size from an inch 
to £3 inches across, and because the 
stone layers containing the prints are 
only a quarter-inch to an inch thick, 
they are not very heavy. So Nash does 
a briak mail -order business. "People 
are buying as an investment and a 
hedge against inflation, 11 he saya 

Now the federal government wants 
to buy the land, but Nash is thinking 
the offer over. Meanwhile, he gently 
works his backyard gold mine in fossil- 
ized footprints. 



Pioneering In 
Paper Clothing 

Cimena M. Cummin^' two little girls 
are as familiar with paper clothes as 
most children are with paper dolls. 
That's because their mother lets them 
spend a lot of time at her factory in 
Chicago. whi?re she manufactures non^ 
woven garments, the disposable cloth- 




Clmena Cununings finds rwnwovefi dotfif* 
require ip+clil sewing technlquss. 

ing used by hospitals, nuclear plants 
and many other facilities. 

Although Cu minings now has i lC * 
counts In 22 states, gelling started 
wasn't easy. 

The idea for paper clothes earn* 
from a friend who returned fran E°" 
rope talking about the disposable gar- 
ment b being worn by avant-gaW* 
Ptmnians So, seven years ago, 
just $500 and an old Singer sewing r* 0 ' 
chine, CuiruTungs started the T.L-C' 
Company— Tender Loving Care— i" 1 
her base men 1 

Cummings, a former cost accounts^ 
with a bachelor of science degree & 
business from Loyola University, "frtjj 
very low on a big hospital contract 
she says. "The hospital called ^ 
asked if I had taken leave of my sun** 5 
because I had basically a one-per* 011 
operation and couldn't handle u ctf 31 " 
tract that size " But the hospital jpt 1 * 
her a smaller contract 

She up* ut fs'jiii tm *m rs^enrch find d*" 
Higit— tvnrj redesign when the hospi 1 * 
wasn't satisfied. Finally, she cnm«? up 
with just what the doctors ordered ii* * 
coverall for use by nonmedical pers" 11 ' 
nel. At that time, most large manuf*** 
tiirers of non-woven clothing v*" 1 ^ 
supplying only sterile garments for 
crating areas. 

Such covE-ralts are still the big* 1 * 
pMi item for T.LC but the comp 0 ^ 
makes many other garments, incM' 
intf n lurtfe bakery. "We do 

lot of custom designs,*' CumraiflJ* 
Bays, The operation has now 

intcj n factory und mjh ploys :i? 
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But Cummings, a divorcee, keeps a 
&mrill office aside for daughter? Ek-jnn- 
ette, 8, and Ayana> 7 t so they can get 
w«U I -acquainted with the business. I 
think that is very important for chil- 
dren, specialty girl*/* she says* And, 
dt^pite 12-hour days. Cummingb finds 
time to help other black women learn 
about the business world through her 
work with several organisations. 

Now Cuinmintfs has more competi- 
tion in the manufacture of nonsteriie 
garments, but she isn't worried 
''Eighty percent of our customers ore 
referred to us by others/' she says, "so 
We must be doing something right." 



A Manager Who 
Went Jnto Labor 

When Beth Andrus and her husband, 
dairy farmer Jerome Willson. a rail- 
rood huff, and four others formed the 
Michigan Northern Railway Company 
in 1976. she hadn't been on a train 
since she was five years old. 

Andrus, at the time* was helping her 
husband run a 300- acre dairy farm 
near Landing and instructing in politi- 
co] science at Michigan Stale Universi- 
ty and community colleges. But within 
s ix months sihe was namud president of 
the Cadillac, Mich., company, which 
contracted with the stale of Michigan 
to provide rail service on 250 
mites of the defunct Penn 
Centra] system.- She started 

treasurer, but the buiird / J 
liked what it saw and ' 
upped her to the tap job. 
Her hu^bonH. who 6l.il t 
pjrts the dairy operation, 
is in charge of Lrack 
ffitiin tenancy 

The line rum two m 
t reins daily from CadU* 
tftc, one south to Grand I 
Kapids jind one north to 
Mackinaw City. "For a I 
"borMine railway, it f » J 
v *ry large-— most short I 
J^ers are nbout 30 miles * 
lung^but for a big mil- 
JHfc it's very stmull/ 1 sayi 



In the early years, the management 
staiT ran a nnCe-a™week trip to Trd* 
verse City to relieve the regular crew, 
and Andrus quickly learned to handle 
the throttle. "It's not very difficult 
with short trains of only si* or eight 
cars/" she says, ""hut now I'm lucky if [ 
can find the time to jump on the grain 
for a few minutes to talk to the crew. 1 " 

The lim?, which huuin mostly lumber 
and liquefied petroleum gas, is now 
subsidized by the state, but Andrus 
says; "Our goal is to get off of subsidy, 
which we project we can do by R 
took about 25 years to rtefit roy this rail- 
road and we're talking about eight to 
bring it back to life," 

Speaking of life. Both Andrus* is 
probably the only railroad president to 
have had a baby while so employed 
Andrus recalls: i! We bad a major case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which we won in August. 
197&V The next day I went into labor " 



Cleaning Up With 
An Original Idea 

While pushing a broom has never paid 
very well, two Lob Angeles entrepre- 
neurs, Charlie Burke, 42, and Dave 
Johnson, 25. are sweeping up profits 
with Mac Sweep, a forklift attachment 
for cleaning up heavy debris. 




In August. 1977, they started out 
with the idea that since 'Everybody in 
industry has a forklifiV" an attachment 
that would sweep up a plant would be 
much more economical than buying a 
whole new machine tor jijaI srui? pur 
pose. So, with two employe* and a new- 
ly purchased invention Tor the item, 
they began production. 

"We started with three models and 
were selling about two per month 
then/ 1 sayi Johnson, "Now we have 
eight employe! and are producing 
eight different model* Salts are aw 
aging about 10 b month/' They now 
count the federal government among 
their accounts— Mac Sweep is in use 
cleaning up Army, Navy and Air Force 
installations — and are exporting to 
several countries. 

"The attachment, the firm says, is 
buih hkea tank, i& atmo&l indestructi- 
ble and costs about half the price of a 
sweeper vehicle. The unit can clean 
two to four acres of dirt, grave], nails, 
metal scraps, broken glass and even 
paint can lids in an hour. 

" r We sold one to ft Northwest chicken 
rancher who uses it to clean out thfr 
chicken coops, and several foundries 
use them to sweep up heavy metal and 
sand/' says Johnson. 

Burke and Johnson once found that 
being unknown was their biggest ob- 
stacle But that is rapidly changing 
and they expect sales this year to ex- 
ceed $900,000 "We know how David 
felt when he mot Goliath/' says Burke. 
"We*re competing with giants who 
gross f 100 million a year 
in sals*. We just 
want to carve out a 
^j rjft^ small part or a 
JHH big market." O 




CnaHlfl Burks and Dave Johnson loo* at Mac Sweep modals with an *ya toward bmprovtmsnl. 
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Let's Mend Our 



Economic Constitution 



By Dorothy Ml Telia 



DO WE Have an Economic Consti- 
tution? Yes, although, of 
course* there is no document 
with thai formal title. The original 
Constitution of the United States (the 
sevan articles drafted in Philadelphia 
in the summer of 17871 and the Bill of 
Hi*lhts 'the 1.0 amendments added in 
December. 179V contain several sec- 
tions and da uses whose purpose was to 
limit the taxing and spending author- 
ity of the federal government and to 
protect property From depredation by 
the federal government or by the 
states. They functioned as an Econonv 
ic Constitution. 

These portion! of the Constitution 
remain on paper today, but they no 
longer act as constraints on govern- 
men i the way they once did, In the 
course of the 20th century, they have 
become so weakened that they offer Lit- 
tle protection for individual economic 
righto- Some have been overridden by 
amendment and court interpretations 
Others have become mere relics, ig- 
nored by courts and Congress alike 

As we approach the bicentenni* 
a I of the Constitution, it is apparent to 
all that government, is out of control: 
Taxation and federal speoding have 
been rising at unprecedented rates, 
and regulation has spread to virtually 
every urea of economic life. The time is 
clearly rLghl to a»k how we might revi- 
salize. the Economic Constitution. 

What once served us as an Economic 
Const i tut ion had three mam parts! the 
Apportionment Clause in Article t, 
Section 9 of the Constitution; Article I. 
Section & B reinforced by the Tenth 
Amendment, and the Contracts Clause 
in Article I. Section 10, supple minted 
by the Fifth Amendment. 
The Apportionment Clause, which 

Doacmiv M. Tbua i* director of ihe 
Trend* one/ Ptr§peciwe Center, Chtxm 
brr itfOtmmtrre fifth* Untivti Sttitr* 
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remained in force until modified in 
1913 by the 16th Amendment, re- 
quired that any direct Lax levied by 
Congress ( presumably anything other 
than a duty, impost or excise] be appor- 
tioned among the statu according to 
population* nn the basis of the previous 
census. This clause is best remembered 
today far having delayed introduction 
of the federal income tax. The Su- 
preme Court,, in 1895, declared the 
first income tax enacted by Congress 



These portions of 
the Constitution . . 
have become so 
weakened that 
they offer 
little protection 
for individual 
economic rights/ 1 



unconstitutional on the ground Elicit, 
us a direct tax, it violated the appor- 
tionment provision. It look the 16th 
Amendment to empower Congress to 
tax income ''from whatever source de- 
rived* without apportionment tun on g 
the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration." 

But what is most significant about 
the Apportionment Ctaus* ts the way 
U was designed to act at a check on 
C'ontfrewj. While it waa in force, direct 
Federal taxes had to tnJ apportioned on 
the same basis as representation in the 
House of Representatives, the body 
which, occording to the Constitution. 
muAt originate all Tax bills. Any new 
direct ta*> therefore, hnd to fall equal- 
ly upon the constituencies r.i .mi 



members. Congress could not escape 
the political consequences of raising 
taxes by placing a disproportionately 
large share of the tax burden on a mi- 
nority of the electorate. As envisaged 
by the frame ns of the Constitution, the 
Apportionment CUmisk- prr-vided , k i.U>v- 
er and powerful mechanism for con- 
straining federal taxation. 

A check on federal spending lies in 
Article l r Section 8, of the Constitution. 
This section lists the Authorized pow- 
ers of Congress 1 to provide for the com- 
nion defense and general welfare: lo 
regulate fortttfn and interstate conv 
nip-m- .'.n-1 ami im w wilh the Truhan 

tribes; to establish uniform naturalixa- 
tian and bankruptcy laws; to coin mon- 
ey and regulate its value, and so forth. 
Congress was empowered to tax and 
spend, not for whatever purpose it 
might chooae but ta carry out certain 
specifically authorised functions. At if 
to answer the argument that the listed 
power* went intended only to be it t an- 
tral ive, the 10th Amendment e mptur 
sized that any "powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the Slates respectively, 
or to the people " 

Mk uth .'tJE 1 F Section H, u> now mi much 
^Jk ■■ dead letter as the Apportion- 
^^Iment Clause. The list of federal 
functions has either been ignored by the 
President and Congress or interpreted 
so broadly that virtually anything U 
President or Congress has wished to do 
appear?! to be authorised by the Consti- 
tution Willingness lo ignore theConsti- 
lution entirely come miner recently i n 
our history. Even in the 1960s, the Ei- 
senhower administration felt it net*e* r 
sary to justify the federal highway 
program and federal assistance to high- 
er education by referring to the nation' 
,il dcfi-nse f'uhctiun tinted in Ar<ii"te I 

Section 8. Since the mid-lSGtto. howe* 
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What will your business be worth to your 
family without you? 



Talk to Prudential about a 
Buy/Sell Agreement to pro* 
tact your family and your 
business. 

Unfortunately your business may 
not be worth much without you. 
Your family might not want to 
keep it going Or worse, they 
might try and fail But that's a 
risk you needn't take With a 
Buy /Sell Agreement, funded 
through Prudential they'll 
receive the value of the busi- 
ness m cash, rather than the 
business Ftself 

Properly structured, a Buy/ 
Sell Agreement sets up the future 
sale of your business and guar 
antees, through life insurance. 



that the money wiH be there Ifs 
a good way for sole proprietors, 
partners and close corporation 
stockholders to arrange an 
orderly transfer of business 
interests at the time of death 

It works like this: A 
Prudentiaf agent works with you, 
your attorney and accountant to 
estimate the value of your busi- 
ness interest Then an equivalent 
amount of life insurance is pur- 
chased with a chosen buyer as 
benefroary The buyer can be 
anyone you choose An herr, an 
outside party, an employee, a i 
stockholder or a partner \ 

When you die, the buyer 
gets the money -exempt from 



income tax— and uses it to buy 
the business interest from the 
estate The proceeds then go to 
your family 

A Buy /Sell Agreement 
means, in short, that you 
cleiermmr who will buy your 
business interest and what wi 
be paid And you know the 
money wiJJ be there when HV" 
needed. Call your Prudential 
agent about this very important 
piece of protection for your f amity 
?nd your business. 

f t Prudential 

t>fcteatttiM)fiafw 



Your Prudential agent knows a lot more than insurance 



Anyone 
you 




er + new federal programs have been 
launched without even a nod in the di- 
rection of the Constitution. 

The en [emblement of Artkte I. Sec- 
tion 8, has come mainly through mod- 
ern interpretation! of the Commerce 
and Welfare clauses. Scholars who 
have detved into the matter are of one 
mind thai the frame rs of the Constitu- 
tion wrote the Commerce Clause to 
prohibit the suites from regru3tiLintf for- 
eign and interstate commprce — not, as 
modern interpreters would have it, to 
give unlimited regulatory power to the 
federal govern men L It is cot clear 
what precise meaning* if any* the 
f rumen* of the Constitution attached to 
the words "general welfare," It is 
clear, however, that in the last two de- 
Cade*, Congn>*T? hat* fostered— and the 
public has been all too willing to ac- 
cept—the presumption that any art of 
Congress must, simply by virtue of its 
having been enacted, provide for the 
general welfare of the United States 
This is despite a large body of evidence 
that much of federal spending and reg- 
ulation promotes not the general wel- 
fare but the particular welfare of 
individual groups of voters. 

T'KK principal constitutional pro- 
tections of private property ore 
the Contracts Clause and the 
Fifth Amendment^ the former prohib- 
iting states from passing lawa impair- 
ing contract obligations and the Latter 
d isc hiring that no one shall be deprived 
of property without due process or 
have his property taken for public u$e 
without just compensation. These por- 
tions of the Constitution may ham 
served well ji+;mnKt the kinds of gov- 
ernment juLHiiiilte on property thiit 
were common, or feared, in the Iflth 
century However, w they have been 
interpret^ by the court*, they provide 
no protection agmnst the device of gov- 
ernment which ho* become, in the 
20th century, the moflt pervasive 
threat to property — relation, 

Regulation does not involve a physi^ 
Cal taking of property. However, the 
very essence of regulation is a change 
in the rights that go with the owner- 
ship of property— be it Land, a build- 
ing, equipment, a share in a 
corporation or the property that re- 
sides in an Individual's own labor and 
talents. 

When thr- government regulates the 
terms under which property may be 
bought or sold, or cotItoIb the wey it 
may be used, it is taking rights frum 
the individual owners Since jt is these 
rttfhtu that constitute the otur- <*[ 



property* any taking of thum is a tak- 
ing of property. 

The courts have not seen it that way* 
however According to present court in- 
terpreLatioii. regulation does not con- 
stitute a taking of property that must 
meet thu Fifth Amendment test- of 
public purpose, due process and juit 
compensation Whether one beiievi* 
I tint the courts are right or wrong* the 
fact remains that, given this mterpn^ 
(at Jon, the Constitution today offers 00 
effective protection of private property 

Many people, (hough nlrtrmftd by thfc 
specter of uncontrolled t.o*utiun, fed^r- 



"In the economic 
arena today 
there are no limits 
to the federal 
government's 
authority. 11 



al spending and regulation, are none- 
theless reluctant to Lumper with the 
Constitution to the extent of adding an 
Economic Bill of Rights such as that pro- 
posed by Milton and Rose Friedman 
[Nation's Buhner. July, 1980]. Their 
mfggftfnfl might be allayed were they 
to realize that the kind of amendments 
BUKtfCflted by the Friedrnans do no more 
than restore constraints on government 
that the Constitution at one time clearly 
provided. 

For example, the suggested *pendinff 
limitation amendment, which would 
hold federal expenditure* to a specified 
percentage of national in com**, would 
replace th« constraint provide by Arti- 
clv 1, Seer inn 8 ll\r Is no longer prnrjtical 
to I i m H the pi J rpoaes for wh ich Co ng rere 
may tfpenn\ an ultMnntive i& ui limii 
spending in the aggregate 

Likewise* an amendment requirmK 
that the same Lax rate be applied to all 
personal income in excess of occupa- 
tional and buaineafl expenses and n 
personal allowance of a fixed amount 
is bimilur in spirit to the old Appor- 
tionment Clause The federal inconn- 
tax would fal J upon ott income recipi- 
ents in proportion to their income 
Congress could not avoid the political 
consequences of mining income tnxe* 
by kmposiin^ disproportionately higb 
tax rates on any minority of earnert- 

The Friedrnans* proposed amend- 
ment* prohibiting controls on wages 

Tiopi s nvsm&s& * opto r en i»* rt 
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nd price*, imports and exports, and 
lUry into uccupatibrtB and profes- 
sions—or, alternAtively, EuamnKwirig 
tin? right to buy and bpII goods and ser- 
vices at mutually agreeable terms— in- 
troduw modem concepts of property 
and property rights into our nearly 
200-year-old Constitution. They recag- 
am} thut government regulations re- 
stricting the right lo buy. sell and use 
property, including one's own human 
ca pi tn I, consl.ilute ei taking nf properly 
tltul is contrary to the spirit, if not to 
Lh<' courts' current interpretation K of 
the Fiflh Amt*nfJmi?nt, 

Tioiuv, HB ihinK nhout the need 
txj fdrfntfthen our JJconurnrc Oui- 
etitutiori* whether by adding an 
Economic Bill of Rights or amending 
fciie Constitution in aotne other way, 
the mm b not lower tax rater*, tower 
levels of federal spending and less reg- 
uJ;sP.ion, U is whether we 20th-century 
Ame.ricuns si ill believe, ns our 18th- 
oentury forebears did, in the idea of 
the ConniLtution— the id«ft uf limited 
government. 

In the economic arena today there 
nrv tu> limits to she fedora] govern - 
mont\<9 authority, Congrem may, quite 
constituijonalty. Us away any portion 
of an individual's income it chooses, 
spend money for whatever purpose it 
chooses and regulate any and every 
kind of economic activity it chooses, 

ShfMilH we be frreatly worried by 
thin? Yes, if we are concerned about 
the future of capitalism in the United 
Sttiles. Capitalism depends an the free- 
dom of individuals to contract with 
Ofich other on mutually agre^iible 
terms and to use their own income and 
wealth as they choose A govornment 
with unlimited power to Lax, spend 
and regulate thrtuttana the freedoms 
that arc the foundation of capital ism 

Bui bi it not possible to control gov- 
em men t through the eWtonj] process, 
without resorting to the Constitution? 
Perhaps. However, *w una in a I Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights were written 
hy people who thought not- These were 
realistic men who hod dd doubts that 
any ptiw^r allowed government would 
be ui^kI eind no itLosions I hut unlimited 
p<3wer could poifaly be enlru»ted to any 
government, however "uood " 

In their eyes; a Constitution limiting 
what All the in^itutions of govern- 
mtmt could — Congress, the execu- 
tive and the courts — offered the only 
hope of no fe^ry iir dl M ^ f reedom □ 
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Private enterprise thrives when capital earn* a profit- 
able return. Todoy. the larger shore of teiurnson private 
capital goes to government, a basis for widespread 
concern The National Chamber has responded with 
an authoritative study and report that answers ques- 
tions on causes of the problem, what's needed m the 
way of government change and — perhaps most 
frnpo rta nt — what y ou can do to improve the dim ate 
tor savings and investment, 

'Public Policy and Capital Formation" is must reading 
for every business person whose income and financial 
opportunities are being diminished in today's 
economy and who wants a role in generating positive 
change 

Order your copy now r S3. 00 each-pubilcotion 
#5636: Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Street. N.W.. Wbshington, D C 2O062, 
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A BUSINESS PARTNER 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON. 



If you've never thought of o 
copier as a business partner, you've 
never owned a Minolta EP 310. 

First, the EP 310 is increrfibly 
dependable. Its short; straight paper 
path makes the EP 310 practically 
jpmproof. 

And the EP 310 is extremely 
intelligent, Its self-diagnostic system 
*db you what needs replacing or 
refilling. And if something needs 
repairing, the EP 310 tells you what 
to tell the repairman over the phone. 

Next, trw? Minolta EP 310 is eco- 
nomical. It has a recycling system 
that saves you money on toner and 



on automatic standby mode thai 
saves you money on energy. The 
EP 310 wen saves space. M^s right at 
home on a desktop, 

The Minolta EP 310 is also very 
impressive in the way it performs. 
Thanks to its special micro-toning 
system, the EP 310 delivers copies 
that are clear and derailed from 
edge-to-edge. On any kind of 
paper including letterhead, lined 
yellow paper, billing forms and 
overhead transparencies. In sizes 
from 5V2" * 8W to lOWx !#* 
Even copying three-dimensional 
objects like books is no problem, 



So rf you've never thought of 
a dependable Minolta EP 310 as a 
business partner, it's time you did. 

For the authorized Minolta dealer 
nearest you, look for our trade- 
mark under "Copying Machines and 
Supplies" in the Yellow Fbges 
or contact Minolta Cocporalion, 
Business Equipment Division, 
101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, NJ 
07446, In Canada: Minolta Business 
Equipment (Canada) Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ontario . 

Call Toll Fre* 800-526* 
5256; New Jersey, Call 201* 
797*7808. 



minolto EP3KD 



recorder since 1968/' she says. "When 
my hu&band and I were engaged, while 
we were students at Temple Universi- 
ty, we e-xt'tiHriffed %ifU 

"Both gift* were a little far out I 
gave him h fiet of bongn drums; he tfavp 
me a recorder. 

"The recorder really interested me, I 
picked up some music written for iU 
began to practice and became reason- 
ably proficient." 

Her recorder, she haste eis cooupbun, 
iff not b modem, electronic gadget used 
to record sounds on magnetic tope. It's 
a musical instrument, a woodwind 
that looks Like a flute 
Until recently, Bonn was tin execu* 



Live with iieJenu Rubinstein, Inc.. in 
New York, Now she owns Barbara 
Bonn: Communication. New York- 
based consultants for the cosmetic in- 
dustry, 

For a while, after her marriage, she 
lost interest in the recorder, 

"But about tii* years ago," she says, 
"J was at the home of o woman friend 
for dinner. After the meal, she and her 
three children hrouffhi out recorders— 
they come in different sines and 
ranges, say from soprano on up— and 
put on an impromptu concert of cham- 
ber music 

"I decided to take up the recorder 
again. I took lessons, joined The Amer- 



ican Recorder Society and earned a 
hitfh intermediate rating" 

What does this business woman like 
best about playing music? 

"h's a soothing way to help solve 
problems— and unwind/' she says. 

To steal a line from Irving Berlin, 
many Americans nay it wLth music 
The American Music Conference 
f AMCl tn WUmettff, lit, says that more 
than 22 million adult Americans are 
amateur musicians. The piano is itill 
thiftir favorite instrument. 

After that? What else with the 
you niters who grew up m the 1960s 
and l&7us but the guitar? Aiso amoral 
nil top favorites are clarinet, drums, 





There are no barriers, ol age r economic 
status or vocation to paying music 
as an avocation. II can be an outlel for 
business people, present and tutunt. 



Before tcli!vitk>A< the 
trout porch. often uw ui 
as a i amity music nail 
Sometimes \\ slfll doe*. 



Summ#r music Festivals ars 
prolllenitin^ luring those 
who lialsn. ihow who pi ay 
and iheas who do both. 




flute, trumpet* violin and harmonica 
Mare than half of nil amateur musi- 
cians are women, the AMC say* 

Which nry ihv tit- ! .J : :F^ull to team 
and which th* ea^it^ Here's htm irn> 
AMC ranks them: 

Easy: Recorder, bongo drums, conga 
drum*; Fairly easy; Alto horn, drums, 
organ. 

Average: Baritone horn, clarinet, 
cornet, flut^ saxophone, piano, sou**- 
photv., troiLitjonu, trumpet, tuba. 

Fairly difficult French horn, violin, 
viuLa, cello, bam, Difficult Bassoon > 
oboe, harp 

nd what do amateur musi- 
cian* upend cm their hobby? 
About $24 billion annually 
on instruments, accessories and nhrc-t 
music, AMC estimates. 

Say you're celebrating a patriotic oc* 
Casio n If you need si march to go with 
it, to whom do you turn? J. William 
Midd^ndorf [1 has to he a man to see, 
He haa written nearly 150 marches — 
"Navy on the Go" 'Brave Marine" 
"Old Ironsides." "Coast Guard 
March." "Stand Lip for America"*— 
rnany on request. 

His musical workB hove won high 
critical pro ise, "A great march," said 
Arthur Fiedler, the Sale Boston Pops 
Orchestra conductor, of "Old Iron- 
eidt* 

How come he writes so many? 

"[ just love them," flays the former 
U.S. ambassador to thfc Netherlands 
nnd former Secretary of the Navy. 

Take the "Robert E. Lee March-" 

"The Daughters of the American 
Confederacy were going to honor Gen- 
era J Lee's wedding anniversary/' Mid 
dendorf aay ft. "And they wanted a 
march for it- Connie Adam*, a friend. 
Pointed uut that no one had ever writ 
ten a march for Lee, one of the great- 
eat Americans who ever Jived. 

"So I was flattered and honored to 
be iiaked to write one." 

How do you go about thus rather ipe- 
eialJzcd art form? 

"Well/* says Middtrwlorf, nrvhidenl 
nnd chief executive officer of Financial 
General Bnn tab ares. Inc. Washing 
N*i "ft march it really a 32-bar melody 
plus an introduction, The introduction 
has to be fairly short, eight in Iti bar* 
The first nnd Uut melodies are usually 
the stronger, In other words, more 
brassy— more bras*, i nut ru merits 

"There'* a quieter nn-lody in the 
middle for variety. Then the but meh> 
*y has to be u stirring finish. Other 
people don't think Lt is a march 
And thnl's all there is to it, really " 
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So much for structure. How about 
content? 

'TVetl. for the Lee march,'* Midden* 
durf explains, "I tried to tie m a little 
of 'Dixie 1 and Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginity, 1 Then in the introduction , 1 
wanted to put in a typical Civil War 
drum beat. You know, u dum, ta dum, 
ta dum— the distant roll of drums and 
then perhaps I be distant sound <rf a 
trumpet " 

When the V& Army Band playvd 
his work at the CuMiis-Lee mansion ia 
Arlington (VrmiUT.v. the nudjeuTK- i-.u.j 
it the deepest kind of tribute First a 
hushed »!rnce. then nppbuse 

Midd^ndnH wiwhfwi more marches 

w*re written and played, He and a col- 
NMftue at Financial General Rank- 
*h.nre£, Richard A. MtCracken, decided 
In Hu *nme1 hin^ al*>ut thai 

They helped start the Association of 
Concert Band* of America, Inc., One- 
onto, N.Y Its purpose is "to foster, pro- 
mote and increase a high level of 
concert bond music." 

How did he Learn so much about 
marches and bund music? 

"Well/' he says, "I have a record col- 
lection or about LOGO marches. If you 
Listen to that many, you learn some- 
thing u 

hen Lola J. Christenson 
mans The Whippy Dip, no 
rock music blares forth 
from the FM radio. No country music* 
blues* or jaxt either Just classical. 

The Whippy Dip is a Dscorah, Iowa, 
ice-cream parlor that she and the ju- 
nior members of the Chrlatenson 
clan— sis children— ophite from 
about April to October. unVl classical 

ruuHii .i \\v>>\\ |bl | place lh;ii li*- 

lerA to a youthful clientele? Doesn't it 
drive them up the wall? 

"That's tough/ 1 Mm Christen son 
says "If they want the ice cream, they 
have to listen M 

She began studying piano at about 
the age or six She grew up in Bloom 
nig Prairie, Minn, where her father 
worked Tor a farm implement dealer, 

"I was the fourth of live children," 
slicj aiiys, and we all pkiy.-d *omv in 
st rumen t My parents Foved music." 

When she joined the Blooming Prai- 
rie High School hand, she had to learn 
another instrument She chose the 
flute 

"Ye*," she laughs, "it in much 
lighter to carry than an upright or a 
baby grand " 

Her hoebiimi also u paimst, played 
organ nt St Olaf Cottage in Northtleld 
Minn , which they both attended He's 

MB 




now patfor of Ihe First Luthernn 

Church in Decorah, 

MuHhc* has dime- a lot for the Chris- 
tenson family— four sons and two 
daughters. And vice versa 

In 1966, a friend asked them to pot 
on a program for a moiVr-daughter 
bunquet at Our Savior's Lutheran 
rhurrh in Milwaukee Jt was an hour 
I'jhie medley of hymn-singing, piano 
duets and Broadway show tunes 

The audience ate it up. 

Soon the Christenson Family Sing- 
ers were playing a circuit of churches 
and schools alt over Milwaukee and 
southern Wisconsin. This year they 
won the American Music Congrm 
award as Amateur Music Family of 
the Year for the Midwest region 

^ /^o one 1 * perfect, they say, 

(? There's a story to prove H 

The village band had junt IS n in bed a 
vigorous, but not overly harmonious, 
selection Nevertheless,, a forsiving au- 
dience gave them a good hand As the 
perspiring musicians sank to their 
seats after the applause, a trombonist 
whispered: IVhai s the next number?" 

M The Washington Post March'/" 
the hand leader replied. 

"Oh, no." the trombonist gasped. 
just finished playing that," 

This wimld never happen to Stanley 
M Bailey Since the early 1930w. the 
Wall ham, Mass., businessman ha& 
ba«n a chamber music bufT. 

Why chamber music? 

"Well/ 1 s/tys the preaident of Bailey 
Kellaj^ Corporation, "in a big orches- 
tra you can Ret lost in f he mob Hut not 
b uhnmber music. You*re very visible 
and audible. You're on your awn. You 
don't have a conductor to bnwl you out 
if you do som«Hhjflj£ wn.iTja Yim rr- re- 
spoaafble for what you play and how 
you play it, so that it blends in with 
tho other members of the ensemble 

"Eking on your own is a groat Joy in 
nwlf" 

Bailey knows practice makes 
feet. He likes to get up early on Sund 
mornings, take out his 150-year-uld 
Ficker fiddle and saw away on it lie 
does the same three nigh is a week 

Does he go down in the basement or 
up in the attic to spare the ears of hts 
better ha IP "No/* he says, "3 play in 
the living room. 

1 my wife has gotten used to 

it Besides. I put up with a lot with her. 
too. She's a painter and daubs point all 
over l he house. She puts up with me* 1 
put up with her That way, we Ret 
alone very well " 



Let's Avert Another Crisis 



Americans are notorious for their tin willing* 
"I ness to recognize o serious national prob- 
lem until it practically overwhelms thorn. 
Consider energy. Now there is another such 
problem: nonfuel minerals dependence. The 
country imports more than 90 percent of some 
of tbe most important minerals, many of them 
from countries with unstable or unfriendly 
governments. 

Alexander M Huig, Jr., president and chief 
operating officer of United Technologies Corpo- 
ral km, point* out that if southern Africa 
aligned with Moscow, the U.S.S.R. would con- 
trol as much as 90 percent of several key miner- 
als for which no substituted have been devel- 
oped 'The loss," he says, "could bring the 
severest consequences to the existing economic 
and security framework of the free world/' 



Tbe irony is that the United States has the 
capability to become nearly self-sufficient in 
certain of these strategic minerals, Alaska, for 
example, has vast resources, yet the adminis- 
tration and Congress have chosen to bar min- 
ing in areas of great potential 

Clearly, the nation urgently requires a com- 
prehensive nonfuel minerals policy designed 
to reduce its vulnerability, Long overdue, such 
a policy should feature an all-embracing re- 
source program. It should stimulate the do- 
mestic mining industry, including opening up 
more federal lands to minerals development, 
bring the strategic stockpile up to established 
goals and develop substitutes for critical min- 
erals in short supply here. 

Mineral dependency is too important an is- 
sue to ignore until it becomes a crisis. 



Some Common Sense Needed 



^ resident carter s economic renewal pro- 
■gram reminds us of the classic wisecrack 
about excessive reliance on averages: A person 
with one foot on hot coals and the other on ice 
should feel fine, on the average. 

Rather than a coherent set of policies tai- 
lored to meet the economy *s needs, the admin- 
istration recently offered a disparate mixture 
of some from Column A and some from Col- 
umn B For example, take the proposed exten- 
sion of unemployment benefits and the 
additional funding for job training, public 
works and distressed areas. The proper cure 
for unemployment is employment, not costly 
government programs. 

Jobs are provided by a healthy private econ- 
omy But the economy is not healthy, in large 
part because the government is siphoning off 
too much capital to pay for programs to treat 
the symptoms, not the cause, of that malaise. 
To create new jobs individuals and businesses 
must be persuaded to save, and then to invest 
those savings productively, 



There are three things the federal govern- 
ment can do to encourage this desirable behav- 
ior First, lower corporate and individual ta* 
rates to increase the reward for saving and in- 
vesting; second, reduce the disincentives to in- 
vestment in the tax code and other federal 
regulations: third, control inflation, which 
robs the thrifty and rewards the debtor. 

The administration's program fails on all 
three Counts: 

* The proposed tax reductions are in the 
form of extra credits and deductions, rather 
than lower rates. 

• The changes in depreciation schedules 
are far short of what is needed- 

a The added spending, which would in- 
crease the federal deficit, is inflationary, 

The President cannot have it both ways. If 
he wants to earn credit for fighting inflation, 
he is going to have to forgo the free-spending 
policies that fuel it. What the country really 
needs from government, as he himself ob- 
serves, is "the use of some common sense. 1 * 
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^ The. . 

software solution. 

Burroughs software can give you immediate productivity 
and save you time, money and effort in the bargain. 



At Burroughs, whsn wo offer a OTmpuHnv we don 1 ! 
stop there As a nttngni'/ed software leader, we aba 
have what you need to make it productive 
Jmrnedlalely, 

Operating software, of course. Burroughs operating 
system software has established an outstanding 
reputation for innovation and ease erf ura. 

Programming nids Burroughs has devHopud an 
MMt-hMvM nin«t?ol advanced programming Icols 
whinh considerably reduce the time and burden of 
In -house programming. 

And Burroughs raaciy-Lu-usi! application programs 
are designed to handle the specific accounting, 
dd ministration and mwmRFnwni reporting niwis of 
individual typps of business, 

Burroughs application programs are available far 
most major lines of busings*. Thoroughly proven an 
extensive uae, th^ge application pLitjltag*,^ offer 
powerful benefits in terms of economy and 
productivity, particularly for companies which do not 
neve thuir own programming si aft. 
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And on« of the major htm of! ts of Burroughs 
software f u the ongoing support that comes with it. 
Customer training, software enhancement^ and 
worldwide customer support centers are all 
part of the extorsive day-by-day service available to 
Burroughs UAers. 

And remember, ever) 7 Burroughs product and 
system is designed to fulfill the need that counts moul 
in your busing— increased pmihir.UvHv. fJurrougtis 
has understood I his for over 90 years. 

Thai's why we provide total capability in 
information inanuj^im^nl. Computers, word 
proofing systems r facsimile <;omniu ideations* 
system software, application programs, customer 
training, maintenance, plus bu*iin?ss lornis and 
supplies. We calf 11 Total System Support, And ifs 
there to help you Improve your productivity. 

For additional information. call your local 
burroughs office or write Burroughs Corporation. 
Department Burroughs Place. Detroit, 
Michigan 48232. 
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Breakthrou gh! Now- closest to tar-free" 

NOW 

Less than 0.01 mg tar is the lowest 



Also available in 100s and Soft Pack. 



HOI Liu l run O.OT aig ~ iv" . 0 3Q& eng. neon™ 
HHTj Mill H MENIKOL 2 mg V, 3 «4 *po«. 
air (Nir cirnrcw bv FTC mrihnrf. SDH PACK FILTFR. Mt WJtDl 
? mg. *(»". 2 mj.nicfi»H». *. per ensured' 
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